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We wish to thank Professor H. C. Das-Gupta for directing 
us to the localities near Mirzachowki and the authorities of the 
Geological Survey of India for permission to compare the 
type-specimens of Sphenopteris Hislopi. To Mr. G. V. Hobson 
we are indebted for information regarding some fossiliferous 
localities visited by him. We are grateful also to Prof. T. G. 
Halle and Dr. R. Florin for critical remarks on several of 
the species, and to Prof. A. C. Seward, F.R.S., for valuable 
criticisms made during a revision of the manuscript. 


LOCALITIES. 


Locality A. In situ. Saddle on Butaha Pahar, due south 
of Tetria Basti and about 11 miles S.E. of Mirzachowki station, 
E.I. Railway (Loop line). A 

Locality B. In situ, in a white or cream coloured rock 
exposed on the slope of Balbhadri Pahar, 14 miles W.S.W. 
of Mirzachowki. j 

Locality C. In situ, in a white or cream coloured rock 
exposed in a ravine along the outskirts of Balbhadri Pahar, 
about 2 furlongs south of locality B. Probably the same bed as 
at B. 

Locality’ D. About 2 miles south of Mirzachowki and 
$ mile from locality C. Not in situ. Several good specimens 
were found in a heap of stones (? boundary pillar) near & 
quarry. 

Locality E. Not in situ. Near ruins at Sakrigali Ghat, 
about one mile north of Sakrigali station.! 

Locality F. Not in situ. Onthea village, about 4 miles 
south of Maharajpur station. 

The two other localities are: 


(a) Nimgachi, one mile S.W of Mirzachowki station. 

(b) In situ, in a white or cream coloured rock (weather- 
ing rusty brown) at the head of a ravine about 3 
mile east of Nipania village. ; 


While there is no doubt that all the above localities belong 
to the Rajmahal Series, we regret we are not competent to 
assign them to their respective horizons in the Series. The 
flora as a whole seems to support the view that the beds 
are of middle jurassic age. The distribution of the species at 
the different localities is given in the accompanying table. 


1 During a visit in January 1932, Mr. W. N. Edwards located the 
plant-bearing bed on the slopes of the hill on which the ruins are situated, 
but our specimens were all found on the surface. 
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DESCRIPTION. 
EQUISETALES. 
Equisetites rajmahalensis O. and M. 
(Specimens F 12 c, 22, 145; unknown loc. 124, 125.) 


Nodal diaphragms with about 30 teeth, and stems with 
leaf-sheaths of which only the lower (fused) portions are 
preserved, in the form of moulds of the external surface. The 
grooves between the fused leaves appear as straight narrow 
ridges, while the intervening strips, each representing a leaf, are 
covered with numerous oval tubereles which are probably casts 
of stomatal depressions. There is a very close resemblance 
with some of Prof. Seward's figures of E. ferganensis,! a Jurassic 
species from Afghanistan and Turkistan which must be closely 
allied if not identical with Z. rajmahalensis.? 


FILICALES. 
Sphenopteris Hislopi O. and M. 
I (Specimens B 93 a, 936; C 91; D 41.) 
Sterile fragments comparable with T. 1. XXXI. 1-5? 


SPHENOPTERIS Sp. 
(Specimens F 6, 11 4.) 
Unidentifiable fragments. 


CONIOPTERIS HYMENOPHYLLOIDES Brongn. 
(Specimens B 92, 93 a, 935 ; C 73.) 


Sterile fragments closely resembling some published figures 
of this variable species. Our specimens show well defined 
pits on the rachis which no doubt mark the points of attach- 
ment of ramental scales. 

We have no doubt that, as pointed out by Professor 
Seward, several of the fragments figured by Oldham and 
Morris from the Rajmahal Hills under the names Sphenopteris 
bunburianus n. sp., and Sphenopteris sp. really belong to C. 
hymenophylloides. 


1 Seward (1912), p. 4, pl. 1, figs. 4, 4a, 5, 0, 7. 

2 Oldham and Morris (1863), pl. II, figs. 2-5, pl. XXXV, figs. 3-4; 
Feistmantel (1877), pp. 63-66. 

3 References in this form relate to the volume, part, plate, and 
figures, respectively, of the Fossil Flora of the Gondwana System. 
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MARATTIOPSIS MACROCARPA Morris sp. 
(Pl. 11, figs. 1, 2.) 
(Specimens D 50, 63, 64; F 12, 18, 20.) 


1863 Pecopteris macrocarpa in Oldham and Morris I. 1. 
XXVIII. 2, 3. 
1877 Pecopteris (Asplenides) macrocarpa in Feistmantel I. 
3, I. 1, 2. 
$77 Alethopteris macrocarpa in Feistmantel I. 3. I. 1, 2. 
77 Asplenites macrocarpus in Feistmantel I. 2. XXXVI. 
5, 6,7; I. 2. XXXVII. 3, 4; I. 2. XLVIII. 2. 
1920 Marattiopsis macrocarpa in Seward and Sahni, p 20. 
pl. VII, figs. 71, 71a, 71b. 


1 
1 


on 


Some of our specimens are better preserved than any 
previously described; they confirm the view (Seward and 
Sahni, p. 20) that the fertile organs are synangia of Marattiace- 
ous type and not sori consisting of separate sporangia. All 
attempts to obtain spores, however, have failed. 


.GLEICHENITES GLEICHENOIDES O. and M. sp. 


(Specimens D 45, 47, 48, 58, 65 ; unknown loc. 128.) 


CLADOPHLEBIS INDICA O. and M. sp. 
. (Pl. 11, figs. 3-5.) 
(Specimens D 40, 42, 43, 52, 67 a, 70.) 


1863 Pecopteris (Alethopteris) indica n. sp. Oldh. and Morr. 
in I. 1. XXVII. 1-3, p. 47 (Rajmahal). 

1877 Alethopteris indica Oldh. and Morr. sp. in Fst. I. 2. 
XLVI. 3-4, p. 37 (Rajmahal). 

1877 Alethopteris (Cladophlebis) indica Oldh. sp. in 1. 3. 
I. 3-5, text p. 7 (Golapili). 

1879 Alethopteris indica Oldh. and Morr. in I. 4. I. 1. 
(fragment), p. 15 (Sripermatur area). 


The Rajmahal specimens originally named  Pecopteris 
(Alethopteris) indica cannot be distinguished in the sterile con- 
dition from the widely distributed species Cladophlebis den- 
ticulata which is known from Jurassic strata in England, South 
Africa, Graham Land, and Australia. But among the several 
specimens in our collection there are two fertile fronds (D 42 
and D 67a) which show that in the arrangement of the 
sporangia the Indian plant differs from the English specimens 
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described by Prof. Seward ! and later by Prof. Halle? under the 
name Cladotheca undans. In the latter the sori are linear 
and contiguous, the sporangia lying in parallel rows,* while 
in our specimens, wherever the arrangement is at all clearly 
seen (Pl. 11, fig. 4 right) there are 4-7 sporangia forming a round 
or elliptical sorus. Our figures show the fertile leaf as seen 
from above, the lamina being raised into a dome over each 

= sporangium. The margin of the fertile pinna is distinctly 
erenulate; in the sterile pinne it is denticulate or finely 
crenulate, sometimes entire. 


? CLADOPHLEBIS Sp. 
[Specimens C 71, 75 (counterparts).] 


This sterile fragment closely resembles some Japanese 
mesozoic fronds referred by Oishi* to C. nebbensis. At the 
same time there is some resemblance with sterile leaves 
from the Rajmahal Hills figured by Feistmantel® as Marat- 
tiopsis macrocarpa. The upper margin of each pinna curves up 
za the base so as to overlap the lower margin of the pinna next 
above. 


CYCADOPHYTA. 
Genus PTILOPHYLLUM Morris. 


In the absence of reliable diagnostic characters all the 
Indian leaves were provisionally grouped by Seward and 
Sahni’ in 1920 under the name P. aculifolium. This name 
was first given by Oldham and Morris to certain fronds from 
the Rajmahal Hills, with rather long, acutely pointed pinn:e, 
but was recently adopted in the sense of an aggregate species. 
While adopting this course it was admitted that a more 
detailed investigation, particularly if additional cuticular pre- 
parations are available, would probably lead to the recognition 
of well-defined species or varieties". After a careful examina- 
tion of numerous specimens from the Rajmahal Hills we believe 
that ib is now possible to recognize three distinct species: 
P. cf. cutchense McCl. sp., P. acutifolium Morr. sp. (in the 
narrow sense), and P. tenerrimum Feist. 


1 Seward and Ford (1903), p. 253, pl. 27, fig. 4; Seward (1910), 
p- 345, fig. 258. 

2 Halle (1911), pls. 1, 2. 3 Halle (1911), p. 6, text-fig. 1. 

4 Oishi (1931), pl. 16, figs. 4, 4a. 

5 Feistmantel (1877), I. 2. XXXVI. 5-7; I. 2, XXXVII, 3-4; I. 9. 
XLVIII. 2. 

6 Seward and Sahni (1920), p. 20. 

7 Seward and Sahni (1920), p. 21. 
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P. cf. cuTCHENSE McCl. sp. 
(Specimens F 1, 3, 5, 8, 15.) 
(Plates 11-12, figs. 7, 8, 8a.) 


We propose to adopt this name for fronds corresponding to 
those found in organic connection with Bucklandia indica 
Seward!. In this form the pinne are relatively short and 
have a rounded apex (cf. I. 1. XXI. 3). The anatomy of the 
rachis as wellas of the pinna has to some extent been eluci- 
dated by Dr. Bancroft?. The cuticle has not yet been found, 
but several of our specimens from Onthea are preserved in 
such a fine-grained rock that the epidermal cells and the 
distribution of the stomata can be clearly made out. The 
photographs in figs. 7, 8 are from a cast of the undersurface. 
Usually four rows of epidermal cells are clearly seen over 
each vein while the bands between the veins show a num- 
ber of elliptical protuberances probably representing casts of 
the depressions in which the stomata were sunken. "These 
protuberances are all placed longitudinally (see fig. Sa) and 
usually two but sometimes three of them are met with in 
crossing each band. 

We thus know not only the anatomy of these leaves but 
also something of the epidermal characters. Moreover, quite 
recently one of us has been able to establish a relation between 
Bucklandia indica aud certain flowers which have been named 
Williamsonia Sewardiana?. We therefore now have very 
strong grounds for separating under a distinct name at least 
one of the leaf forms provisionally grouped under the aggregate 
species P. aculifoliwn. For this we adopt the designation 
P. cf. cutchense?. 


P. ACUTIFOLIUM Morr. sp. 
(Pl. 12, fig. 8b.) 


(Specimens B 94-95; C 71, 73, 74; D 46; E25; near 
Nimgachi 141.) : 


In the narrow sense this name may be confined to Ptilo- 
phyllum fronds with long and acutely pointed pinnæ similar 
to those originally described by Morris under this name (I. 1. 
XX. 2). The cuticle of this form is still unknown; but as in 


1 Seward (1900), p. 193 and text-fig. 30; Seward (1917), p. 488, fig. 


2 Bancroft (1913). 3 Sahni (1932). 

1 Wo prefer not to employ the designation P. cutchense McCl. because 
the identity of the Rajmahal leaves with McClelland's type-specimen can- 
not be proved as the latter is very badly preserved, showing **no trace 
of venation ” (see Oldham and Morris, 1863, p. 31; Sahni, 1932). 


579 
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the specimens of P. cf. cutchense just described, the surface 
characters are sometimes well preserved, aud a comparison 
shows that the two forms are distinct. In P. acutifolium the 
protuberances on the stomatal bands are smaller, isodiametric 
and more numerous; in crossing each stomatal band 4-6 of 
them are met with (see fig. 8 b). 


P. TENERRIMUM Tst. 
(Specimens A 97, 109 counterparts.) 


This is a comparatively rare and delicate form with narrow 
pinne having straight margins (cf. I. 2. XLI. 3, 3a, and Seward 
and Sahni, 1920, Pl. V, fig. 47). The epidermal characters have 
not yet been made out, but the species is too sharply marked 
off in its gross features to be confused with any other. 


SMALL CYCADEAN STEM. 
(Pl. 12, fig. 14.) 
(Specimen F 142.) 


This small stem, covered with an armour of rhomboid leaf- 
bases, evidently belongs to a cycad ; there are alternating zones 
of broad and narrow rhomboid leaf-cushions as in other fossil 
as well as living cycads. The leaf-trace bundles are not 
preserved. 

On the same hand-specimen there are fragments of several 
other plants, e.g. a badly preserved ovulate cone, an axis with 
large polygonal scars, each having a central transversely elon- 
gated depression, leaves of Plilophyllum and of Taeniopteris 
sp. (not T. spatulata but a broader form). 


WILLIAMONIA sp. cf. W. SEWARDIANA Sahni. 
(Plate 16, fig. 38.) 
(Specimen from near Nipania 144.) 


The figured specimen was found at a new locality about. 
half-a-mile east of Nipania village, in a soft white or cream 
coloured rock, crowded with the remains of Ptilophyllum, 

' Teniopteris spatulata, Nilssonia (? Anomozamiles) fissa, etc. 
Although poorly preserved, the specimen shows a fairly close 
resemblance in general features with W. Sewardiana Sahni!, 
recently described by one of us from near Amrapara. The 
central part (p), probably representing the axis of the peduncle, 
became detached in the specimen, and when pulled out showed 


1 Sahni (1932). 
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that it lay in a funnel-shaped cavity enveloped by the bracts.. 
The latter are mostly crushed flat, but in a few cases the- 
rhomboid cross-section is clearly seen. No details of structure 
can be made out; the fertile part is not preserved. 


OTOZAMITES PARALLELUS (Fst.). 
(Pl. 12, figs. 10, 11). 
[Specimens A 103 and 108 (counterparts).] 


The specimen here figured corresponds in detail with: 
the fragment described by Feistmantel! from the Vemavaram. 
shales as Olozamites parallelus. This species differs from 
Otozamites Hislopi in the venation of the pinne. In O. Hislopi 
only 7 or S veins are met with in crossing the middle of a 
pinna and nearly all the veins are divergent, while in O. paral- 
lelus there are as many as 12-14 veins and the four or five 
veins along the middle are almost parallel, lending to the leaf a 
deceptive resemblance with Ptilophyllum. O. parallelus has: 
not previously been recorded from the Rajmahal series. 


ZAMITES PROXIMUS Est. 
(Pl. 11-12, figs. 12, 13.) 
(Specimen F 4.) 
1877 Zamiles proximus Fst.... Feistmantel I. 2. XLI. 
1, 2, 2a (but not 1. 4. VII. 1, 2). 


Our specimen shows on the upper side of the rachis two 
alternating rows of linear scars of pinne. In each scar about 
6 distinct pits mark the positions of the vascular bundles. 
Feistmantel’s Vemavaram ? specimens which he identifies with 
his Zamites proximus from the Rajmahal Hills belong in our. 
opinion to a different genus. 


PTEROPHYLLUM INCISUM Sp. nov. 
(Pl. 13, figs. 15, 16.) 
(Specimen No. 129, locality not known, probably A.) 


Diagnosis.—Frond pinnate, pinne linear, with parallel 
margins, usually about 4 mm. wide by about 3 to 41 cm. long 
in the middle part of the frond; veins parallel, mostly un- 
branched, 6-8 in each pinna; tips of pinnz often incised once 
or twice in an equal or unequal manner; teeth bluntly pointed, 


1 Toistmantel (1879), I. 4. VIII. 5, 5a, p. 22. 
2 Feistmantel (1879), I. 4. VII. 1, 2. 
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"with 1-3 veins in each. When two or three veins enter a tooth 
they converge at the apex. 

This incomplete but fairly well-preserved frond is referred 
to a new species chiefly on account of the incised tips of 
“the pinne, which mark it as a type intermediate between 
Pterophyllum in the narrow sense! and Anomozamites. z 


PTEROPHYLLUM Sp. 4. 
(Pl. 13, fig. 17.) 
(Specimens A 116, 117.) 


These are two indifferently preserved impressions of large 
‘pinnate leaves of the Plerophyllum type as defined by Prof. 
‘Seward, that is. with the pinne attached laterally to the 
rachis and not on its upper side as in Zamites. The pinne 
come off from the rachis almost at right angles and are 
attached by their entire base, which is neither contracted 
nor expanded. The figured specimen (A 116) is the smaller 
and better preserved of the two ; it represents the distal half of 
'theleaf. In the larger leaf the rachis is about 5 mm. thick in 
the widest part and the pinne (about 5 mm. broad by at least 
4:5 cm. long) show indistinct parallel veins. In the smaller 
leaf about five parallel veins can be made out in each pinna: 
'there are no bifurcations or anastomoses. 

Our specimens are not sufficiently well preserved to admit 
-of specific identification. i 


PTEROPHYLLUM sp. 6. 
(Pl. 13, fig. 18.) 
(Specimen D 41.) 

A large pinnate frond with a rachis 33 to 6 mm. broad and 
‘relatively stiff linear pinne attached to it somewhat obliquely 
by their full width. 'The appearance of the leaf suggests a 
-coriaceous habit. The pinnz are 3-4 mm. wide and at least 
4 em. long, with parallel margins. The tip is not preserved. 
"There are clear indications of 4 or 5 parallel veins in several of 
the pinne. Faint longitudinal striations are seen on the 
naked rachis. Our specimen bears a close resemblance in 
habit to Dioonites Cornalliamus (Góppert) Bornemann, as 
described by L. F. Ward ?. 


DICTYOZAMITES, Oldham. 
When this genus was founded in 1862 the only species 
known was D. falcata, based upon some specimens from 
.Amrapara. Since then the genus has been found to have had a 


1 As defined in Seward (1917), p. 549. 
2 Ward (1900), p. 244, pl. 28, fig. 9. 
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wide distribution in the Jurassic: England, Bornholm, Japan, 
Korea, Tierra del Fuego!. India still remains the main centre 
of distribution, with three of the five known species, found 
at several localities in the Rajmahal Hills, at Golapili near: 
Ellore, and at several other places extending as far as the- 
Trichinopoly district. 


DICTYOZAMITES FALCATA (Morris). 
(Specimens A 99, 101, ? 107, 115, 118.) 


1863 Dictyopteris falcata in Oldham and Morris, I. 1.. 
XXIV. 1. i 

1863 Dictyopteris falcata var. obtusifolia Morris, in Oldham. 
and Morris, I. 1. XXIV. 2. 

1863 Diclyozamites, Oldham, in Oldham and Morris, I. 
1, p. 40. 

1877 Dictyozamites indica (Feist.) in Feistmantel, I. 3. 
II. 5-6 (Golapili). 

1879 Dictyozamites indica (Feist.) in Feistmantel, I. 4.. 
III. 1, 2, 5, 6; I. 4. IV. 1-8; 1, 4. V. 1-12 
(Madras Coast). 

1917 Dictyozamiles falcata (Morris) in Seward, Foss. Pl. III, 
p. 546. 

From locality A we have several good specimens showing: 
the characters of Morris's original specimens of Dictyopteris 
falcata which is now known as Dictyozamites falcata (Morris) E: 
In this species we include only the typical specimens detailed in 
the synonymy, and not the small fronds from Murrero to which 
Feistmantel gave the name D. indica. 

Our specimen 107 differs slightly from typical fronds of 
this species, in that the vein meshes along the border of 
the pinna are not smaller than those in the middle; the meshes. 
on each pinna are also on the whole much fewer in number 
than in the other specimens. 


DICTYOZAMITES INDICA (Fst.). 
(Pl. 13-14, figs. 19-22.) 
(Specimens F 4, 7, 9, 24.) 
1877 Dictyozamites indica Fst. in Feistmantel, 1, 2. XLVI.. 
7,8. Text, page 70 (Murrero). 
1879 Dictyozamites indica Est. in Feistmantel I. 4. IIT. 3, 4 
(Madras Coast). 


1 See Seward (1903a); Nathorst (1889); Yabe (1905); Halle (1912,. 
1913) ; Seward (1917), p. 546 ff. 

2 This species is the commonest fossil in sorne grey, more or less- 
indurated clays, exposed about 1 mile due west of Paharpur Chhota, 
a village 14 miles N.W. of Amrapara. 
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- Diagnosis.—Pinne similar in form to those of Dictyozamites 
falcata but much smaller in size (2-3 mm. by 9-10 mm .). 
Venation as in D. falcata except that the meshes are much. 
‚smaller and only about 10 to 11 veins are met with in crossing 
the pinna, while in D. falcata there may be 16 to 20. 

The name D. indica was first proposed in 1877 by Fcist- 
mantel for some small fronds from Murrero. Our specimens 
from Onthea are identical in size, form, and venation with 
Feistmantel's Murrero fronds which in our opinion represent 
a distinct species. We accordingly adopt the name D. indica 
(Fst.) for the smaller form, reserving the older name D. falcata 
(Morris) for the much larger leaves from Amrapara, aud 
from Golapili. Among Feistmantel's Madras Coast specimens 
there are two fronds of small size (I. 4. III. 3, 4) which agree 
very closely with his Murrero specimens and with our Onthea 
‚ones. They may therefore be retained under D. indica. 


DicrxozAMITES HALLEI sp. nov. 
(Pl. 14, figs. 23-25.) 
[Specimens 143, F 15 (several leaves).] 


Diagnosis.—Habit Ptilophyllum-like, pinnz crowded, stiff 
.and linear, straight or very slightly falcate, 2 to 2:5 x 15 mm., 
gradually narrowed to a rounded apex, base auriculate, oblique. 
Vein meshes along the median line very narrow, the veins here 
being parallel, with only an occasional anastomosis. About 
7-8 nerves are met with in crossing the middle part of the 
pinna. 

This well-marked species is represented by several leaves, 
all found at locality F (Onthea). The species is locally 
abundant, but appears to have been overlooked in the past 
owing to its superficial similarity with Ptilophyllum, which 
is very striking. 

Professor T. G. Halle, who has examined our figured 
specimens, agrees that they should be referred to a new species ; 
we have pleasure in naming it D. Hallei sp. nov. ; 


T-ENIOPTERIS SPATULATA (MoCl.). 
(Specimens B 95; C 88; F 6, lla, 115.) m 


In some silicified leaves of this species from near Nipania, 
found by Mr. Hobson of the Geological Survey, a horizontal 
series of mesarch bundles of the cycadean type have been 
«observed by one of ust. This seems to place beyond doubt the 
-cycadean affinities of this plant, already suspected on other 


.. 1 These specimens (and some others collected since) are being des- 
-cribed in a separate paper. 
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grounds. None of our specimens are petrified, but many 
of them show clearly on the broad midrib a number of parallel 
veins which no doubt correspond to the vascular bundles 
just referred to. 

We are inclined to think that the leaves from Tonkin 
described by Zeiller* under the name T. spatulata (McCl.) 
belong to a distinct species. The veins in Zeiller's specimens 
are very prominent, almost like transverse ribs, a feature which 
we do not find in any of the numerous specimens we have 
examined. 


T.ENIOPTERIS MCCLELLANDI O. and M. sp. 
(Specimen F 15.) 


1863 Stangerites McClellandi O. and M. sp. in I. 1. XXIII. 
1-3. 
1869 Angiopteridium McClellandi (Morris) in Schimper. 
Traite I, p. 605. 
1877 Angiopleridium McClellandi in Feistmantel I. 2. 
XLVI. 5, 6. 
7 Angiopteridium McClellandi in Feistmantel I. 3, p. 10 
Angiopteridium McClellandi in Feistmantel I. 4. I. 
14-16; and 1, 4. II. 4. 
1922 Teniopteris McClellandi in Sahni, Table II. 


We prefer to adopt the old generic name Teniopteris 
(Brongniart 1828) both on the ground of priority and because 
it does not imply affinities which in the absence of fructifications 
cannot be proved. As regards the specific name, Oldham 
and Morris hinted (1863, p. 33) that McClelland's fragmentary 
specimen, described under the name Teniopteris acuminata? 
may be identical with their Stangerites McClellandi. If this 
identity could be proved, the older name acuminata should 
stand. But assuming that McClelland's fig. 2 is correct, there 
would be no doubt that the two plants are distinct, for 
McClelland’s figure shows numerous anastomosing veins. In 
view of this uncertainty the specific name McClellandi is 
here adopted. 

Our specimen shows several pinne in relation to a thick 
cylindrical rachis with the characteristic joints and longitudinal 
ridges. a 

T#NIOPTERIS (? NILSSONIA) spp. 


(Specimens A 102, 104, 111, 114, F 142; unknown 
locality 126-127.) 
These are all fragments which cannot be placed definitely 
in either Teniopteris or Nilssonia. 


187 
1879 


1 Zeiller (1902), pl. XIII, figs. 6-12. 
2 McClelland (1850), pl. XVE fig. 2, p. 53. 
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NILSSONIA (? ANOMOZAMITES) FISSA (Fst.) 
(Pl. 15, figs. 27-29.) 


(Specimens A 100, 102, 104, 111; B 94, 95, 96; C 89; 
unknown locality 126.) 


1863 Pterophyllum? Oldham and Morris I. 1. XII. 2-5. 

1877 Pterophyllum fissum Fst. I. 2. XXXIX. 2-4. 

1879 Anomozamites fissus Fst. I. 4. VII. 11-13 (Vema- 
varam). 

1886 Anomozamiles fissus Fst. IV. 2, p. 36. 

1920 Nilssonia fissa Seward and Sahni...p. 32, pl. IV, 
fig. 39. : 


Localities B and C are specially rich in this species, of 
which many well-presérved specimens were found showing 
the venation and characteristically incised lamina, narrowing 
proximally into the petiole. The midrib is 13 mm. to 2 mm. 
in width, and shows longitudinal striations which no doubt 
‘represent vascular bundles, as in Z'eniopteris spatulata (see 
above). 

In 1920 the species was transferred from Anomozamites 
to Nilssonia!; although the lamina was not continuous over 
the rachis, it was believed that the specimen was seen from the 
lower side. In our numerous fresh specimens, however, the 
lamina is never continuous over the rachis, and as it seems 
unlikely that all these specimens are seen from the lower side 
the previous reference to Anomozamites may after all have been 
correct. 


NinssoNIA MORRISIANA (O. and M.) 
(Specimens D 40, 52, 61, 62.) 
NILSSONIA PRINCEPS. 

(Pl. 15, fig. 30.) 


(Specimens D 40, 44, 49, 52, 55, 62, 61, 66; E 30; F 2, 5, 
14, 16.) 


The figured specimen is the apical part of a frond (F 16) 
showing a well-preserved denticulate margin. 
Seed probably of NILSSONIA sp. 
(Pl. 11, fig. 9.) 
(Specimen F 5.) 


The concave impression figured is evidently one of the two . 
valves of a bicarinate seed, the shell having split along the 


1 Seward and Sahni (1920), p. 32. 
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principal plane. The external surface of the shell was covered 
with warts. The chalazal and micropylar ends are well defined, 
the testa being distinctly thicker at the micropylar end. 

From Rhetic and Jurassic beds in other countries very 
similar seeds have been attributed by Nathorst and Gothan to 
species of Nilssonia with which they were found associated. 

In 1909, Nathorst described several species of Nilssonia 
associated with rather characteristic tuberculate seed impressions. 
Some of these seeds, which in surface characters are not unlike 
the seed here figured, he attributed to N. pterophylloides, others 
of a spherical form he assigned to N. brevis and N. polymorpha. 

In 1914, Gothan? figured several seeds with a tuberculate 
testa as the seeds of N. acuminata. At the same time he ex- 
pressed the view (loc. cif., p. 40) that some cycadophyte seeds 
described by Krasser? from Sardinia also belonged to the same 
genus, which is known to occur in the form of leaf impressions 
in the Sardinian rocks. 

Quite recently Harris“ has attributed to X. incisoserrala, 
a Greenland species newly described by him, some tuberculate 
seeds, sometimes found attached in pairs as in Beania. He 
finds that the tubercles are due to masses of resin embedded in 
the integument, and brings out much other structural detail. 

It is very probable that our seed also belongs to a species 
of Nilssonia, a genus strongly represented in the Rajmahal 
series. On the same block as the seed there is a leaf of N. prin- 
ceps, but it would be unwise without further evidence to assign 
the seed to this species. Further search at Onthea may reveal 
more specimens, possibly attached, and may indirectly throw 
light upon the affinities of Beania gracilis and similar forms, 
which have been variously assigned to the Ginkgoales and to 
the Cycadophyta.5 


CONIFERALES. 
Ontheodendron gen. nov. 


Generic features. Las cylindrical cones bearing one-seeded 
ligulate scales placed parallel to the axis. Ovule detachable 
from the scale, placed in an adaxial pit near the base. 

This genus is based on some fragmentary specimens of ovuli- 
ferous cones, hitherto found only at Onthea (locality F, see map). 
In their fundamental characters it resembles the Araucarineze, 
for the scales are ligulate, with a single adaxially placed ovule. 


1 Nathorst (1909), p. 25, pl. 6, figs. 1, 8 and 14-16; see also Seward 
(1917), p. 567, fig. 619A. 
FU 3: ann (1914), p. 39, pl. 30, figs. 2-4; see also Gothan (1921), pp. 
294, 295. 

3 Krasser (1912), pl. II. 

1 Harris (1932), p. 52, pl. 5, figs. 3-6, 15. 

5 Seward (1917), pp. 502-503. 
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At first we were inclined to refer the specimens provisionally to 
Araucarites.! But the lax, cylindrical form of the strobilus, 
with the scales placed parallel to the axis, and the fact that the 
seeds were not completely embedded in the scale as in Araucaria, 
are features sufficiently distinct to justify the creation of a new 
genus. The scales are not bent at right angles, into a horizontal 
seed-bearing part and an up-turned distal limb, but the seed- 
bearing part is continued without a change of angle into the 
much elongated gradually tapering distal part of the scale. 
Only one species is yet known. 


Ontheodendron Florini sp. nov. 
(Pl. 15-16, figs. 31-34.) 
(Specimens F 10a, 105.) 


Diagnosis. Cones at least 8 cm. long by 2 cm. broad. Out- 
lines of scales varying from broadly ovate at the base of the 
cone, to ovate-lanceolate and finally linear-lanceolate in the 
middle and distal parts, respectively. The seeds vary in shape 
with the form of the subtending scale, from broadly ovate to 
narrowly elliptical. Ligule narrowly linear. 

We have fragments of three different cones referable to this 
species, all of which are shown in our figures. They were found 
in a single block at Onthea. The main specimen (F 10a) is 
shown natural size in pl. 16, fig. 31; it includes the middle and 
upper part of the strobilus, where the scales are lanceolate or 
linear-lanceolate. Fig. 32 shows what is, no doubt, the basal 
part of a cone of the same species; the scales as well as the 
ovules are here relatively much shorter and broader. ‘The pro- 
longed apices of the scales are only partially preserved ; their 
surface shows a faint longitudinalstriation. In the scales shown 
in figs. 31, 32 there is no clear evidence of a ligule but in fig. 33 
is drawn part of a third cone in which each scale shows a dis- 
tinct median groove which probably indicates the presence of a 
ligule. In these scales and in the detached scale shown in fig. 
34 the ovule appears to have dropped off, but its position is 
marked by a distinct rhomboid depression which is continued 
distally into the median groove just mentioned. The fact that 
the ovule could become detached from the scale shows that it 
was not fused to the latter, as in Araucaria, but was placed 
freely upon it, although partly sunken in a pit. The appear- 
ance of the specimens shown in fig. 31, 32, where the ovules are 
seen in situ, also confirms this view. 

As regards the affinities of the plant, they seem to be 
clearly with the Araucarinee. The elongated form and lax 


1 Sahni and Rao (1932). 
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character of the “cone” is no doubt in striking contrast with 
the cones of any known members of that group, whether living 
or fossil! But the general characters of the individual scale, 
with the single adaxially placed ovule, may be taken as a safe 
index of araucarian affinity. 

A comparison with detached scales such as Araucarites 
cutchensis and similar species from Jurassic rocks in various 
countries, is not quite satisfactory. Firstly, there is no means 
of comparison with any possible variations in the form of the 
scales in different parts of the cone; secondly, there is no clear 
evidence that the ovules in A. cutchensis, etc. were detachable 
as in our species. 

We have pleasure in naming the Rajmahal cones after Dr. 
R. Florin of Stockholm. ; 


Araucarites sp. 
[Specimens B 96 (1), B 96 (2).] 


Triangular impressions, probably detached ovuliferous 
scales of one of the Araucarineæ. An oval depression or eleva- 
tion (as the case may be) along middle probably marks the posi- 
tion of a seed. 


ELATOCLADUS CONFERTA (O. and M.). 


(Specimen F 11b.) 


ELATOCLADUS TENERRIMA (Fst.). 
(Specimens C 80 (?); F 15, 17.) 


ELATOCLADUS Sp. c. 
(Specimens F 195, 23 b.) 


A shoot no doubt specifically identical with one figured by 
Feistmantel? wrongly under the name Palissya indica. As 
stated elsewhere? Feistmantel’s specimen recalls the tertiary 
species Sequoites langsdorfii. | 


1 The only fossil cones known to us which are referable to this group 
are of the compact type: (a) Araucarites spherocarpus Carr. (see Seward, 
1919, p. 250, fig. 737); (b) Araucarites ooliticus (Carr.), ibid., Bg. 738-739 ; 
(c) Araucarites mesozoica Walkom (1918, p. 11, pl. 2, fig. 1); Araucarites sp., 
ibid., pl. 2, fig. 10; Araucarites mirabilis Spegazzini (seo Spegazzini 1924, 
Gothan 1925 under the name Araucaria Windhauseni); Conites araucari- 
oides Gothan (1927, pl. XV). 

2 Feistmantel (1881), p. 151, pl. IT, figs. 3, 3a. 

3 Sahni (1928), pp. 15-16. 
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ELATOCLADUS sp. f. 
(Specimen A 98.) 


A much branched shoot with linear slightly falcate leaves 
having decurrent bases. On a few of the leaves a single median 
vein is faintly visible. The preservation is too bad to admit of 
a specific determination. 


BRACHYPHYLLUM EXPANSUM (Sternb.). 
(Specimens A 112, 113; E 27; F 7.) 


INCERTZE. 
PODOZAMITES Sp. 
(Pl. 16, fig. 35.) 
(Specimens F 19a, 195, 23a.) 


The impressions shown in the photograph are linear, about 
1 cm. wide in the middle, narrowing gradually towards the two 
ends. The texture appears to have been coriaceous, the lamina 
being marked with 7 or S coarse parallel veins. 

It is not possible to say whether the fragments represent 
simple leaves or pinn® of compound leaves. ‘Their systematic 
position is therefore quite uncertain. They may for the present 
be placed in the form genus Podozamites, which includes foliar 
remains of both cycads and conifers. In their coriaceous 
texture and prominent veins, which give them an appearance 
like the pinnze of some modern palm leaves, they differ marked- 
ly from the impressions from the Jabbalpur beds referred by 
Feistmantel to P. lanceolatus.! Our specimens agree closely 
and are probably specifically identical with some fragments 
regarded by Oldham and Morris? (I. 1. XV. 3) as the pinne of 
** Pterophyllum Medlicottianum’’. On the whole we are inclined 
to the view that they are cycadean rather than coniferous. 


AXIS WITH SMALL SOARS. 
(Pl. 11, fig. 6.) 
(Specimen A 110.) 


Fragments of an axis bearing small oval or elliptic scars at 
irregular intervals. There is no evidence as to the nature of 
the scars, hence no views can be expressed as to the affinities of 
the plant, but reference may be made to more or less similar 
z—_Ee EMI AAA AN T qr Gg an 


1 Feistmantel (1877 a), II. 2. IV. 1-10. 
2 Oldham and Morris (1863). 
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structure previously mentioned in the literature. Rhizome-like 
organs of unknown affinity have been figured by Feistmantel 
from the Umia beds of Kach! and from the Athgarh sandstone 
(Jurassic) near Cuttack.? An undoubted fern rhizome which 

~ bears stumps of leaves as well as scars of adventitious roots 
was figured by Prof. Seward from the Jurassic of Sutherland 3. 
Rhizomopteris Etheridgei Sew. from the Jurassic of Victoria * is 
also probably a fern, for it bears oval or reniform scars with a 
C-shaped leaf trace. 


cf. CYCADOLEPIS Saporta. 
(Specimen F 24.) 


Two flat scale-like organs marked with divergent occasion- 
ally forked veins. The margin is not preserved. It is probable 
that these fragments are specifically identical with those which 
were figured by Feistmantel from the Rajmahal Hills5 under 
the name Cyclopteris Oldhamia Fst., but. whose real affinities 
are quite uncertain. Comparable structures have been recorded 
by Prof. Seward® from the Jurassic of Sutherland under the 
name Aphlebia sp., and also from the Jurassic of Cape Colony * 
under the name Cycadolepis Jenkinsiana (Tate). 

On the whole our specimens show a greater resemblance 
with the South African scales than with that from Sutherland, 
but in admitting this resemblance we do not wish to imply that 
they necessarily belong to a Cycadean plant. The reference of 
Feistmantel's Rajmahal specimens to Cyclopteris does not seem 
to us to be at all justified. : 


AXIS WITH ELLIPTICAL SCARS. 
(Pl. 15, fig. 30 right.) 
(Specimens F 14, 16 counterparts.) 


A cylindrical axis bearing a number of raised elliptical 
scars, each having a central dot. The scars are of almost uni- 
form size and shape (1:5 by about 1 mm.) and remind one of 
the clean scars left by the deciduous needles of Abies, the 
central dot representing a vascular bundle. 


— 


Feistmantel (1876), II. 1. IV. 4. 

Feistmantel (1877 b), Rec. G. S. I., vol. X, p. 70; figs. 2-6. 
Seward (1911), p. 671, pl. II, fig. 40. 

Seward (1904), pl. XVII, figs. 31, 32. 

Feistmantel (1877), I. 2. XXXVI. 1-2; I. 2. XXXVII. 5-6. 
Seward (1911), p. 674, Text-fig. 6. 

7 Seward (1903), p. 29, pl. 4, figs. 3-0. 


[3-0 2 eH 
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AXIS WITH LARGE POLYGONAL SCARS. 
(Specimen F 142.) 


The scars-are usually hexagonal and contiguous, the lines 
of separation being very distinct though thin. In the centre of 
each polygonal area there is a transversely elongated depression. 
The specimen seems to represent a mould from the surface of a 
stem bearing large appressed leaves, the central depression 
probably representing the leaf tip. The hexagonal scars also 
remind one of cupressineous cone-scales, each with a projecting 
umbo, but the form of the axis is not like that of a cone. 


PECULIARLY BRANCHED AXIS OF UNKNOWN PLANT. 
(Pl. 15, figs. 36, 37.) 
(Specimen C 78.) 


Several of the branches have peculiar processes on the 
lower side, just near their points of origin from the main axis. 


AXIS WITH LARGE RHOMBOID SCARS. 
(Pl. 14, fig. 26.) 


Found by Mr. W. N. Edwards, who kindly allowed us to 
figure it. No definite opinion can be expressed about the affi- 
nities of this fossil. 'The general appearance recalls that of 
some Bucklandia stems (e.g. B. Yatesii)! but the rhomboid 
areas show no sign of vascular bundles, and there is no proof 
that the stem belongs to a cycad. It is not impossible that it 
is & coniferous axis bearing large appressed leaves of the 
Brachyphyllum type. 


SEEDS, PROBABLY GYMNOSPERMOUS. 
(Specimens A 102, 112; B 94, 95; D 66a, 66b: Y 16.) 


SILICIFIED Woop. 
(Specimens E 38, 39.) 


Probably coniferous, but too badly preserved to be identi- 
fied. 


FINELY TUBERCULATE FLAT IMPRESSIONS. 
(Specimen F I2 b.) 


1 Seward (1917), r. 485, fig. 577. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES 11-16. 


(The figured specimens with the exception of the original of fig. 26 in pl. 
14 are preserved at the Botanical Department, Lucknow University.) 


Plates 11-12. 


Fig. 1. MARATTIOPSIS MACROCARPA Morris sp. Fertile pinne. F 18. 
Natural size. 

Fig. 2. Ibid. Fertile pinne showing synangia. F18. x 3. 

Fig. 3. CLADOPHLEDIS INDICA O. and M. sp. Fertile and sterile pinne. 
D 67. Natural size. 

Fig. 4. Ibid. Some fertile pinnz showing sori. D 67. x 3. 

Fig. 5. lbid. Fertile pinnæ D 67. x 7. 

Fig. 6. Axis with scars. A110. Natural size. 

Fig. 7. PTILOPHYLLUN. cf. OUTCHENSE McCl. sp. F 5. Natural size. 

Fig. S. Ibid. Two pinn: from the same specimen. x $ 

Fig. Sa. Ibid. Diagrammatic sketch showing surface characters. 
x ca. 19. 

Fig. 8 b. PTILOPHYLLUM ACUTIFOLIUM (O. and M.) near Nimgachi, 141. 


Diagrammatic sketch showing surface characters. 
x ca. 22. 

Fig. 9. Seed, prob. of NILSSONIA sp. F 5, x 5. 

Fig. 10. OTOZAMITES PARALLELUS (Fst.). A portion of a frond. 
A 103. Natural sizo.. 

Fig. ll. Ibid. A few pinnx showing the venation. A 103. x 2}. 

Fig. 12. ZAMITES PROXIMUS. Fst. A few pinne. F 4. Natural size. 

Fig. 13. ZAMITES PROXIMUS. Fst. The same, showing the veins and 
scars of pinn®. X 3. 

Fig. 14. CvcADEAN stem, showing alternating zones of broad and 
narrow scars. F 141. Natural size. 


Plates 13-14. 


Tig. 15. PTEROPHYLLUM INCISUM sp. nov. Specimen 129, loc. unknown. 
Natural size. 

Fig. 16. Ibid. A few pinn® showing the incised tips. x 3. 

Fig. 17. PrEROPHYLLUM sp. a. A 116. Natural size. 

Fig. 18. Ibid. sp. B. D 4l. Natural size. > 

Fig. 19. Dicryozamires INDICA (Fst.) A part of a frond. F 9. 
Natural size. 

Fig. 20. Ibid. A few pinne from the same specimen. F 9. x 10. 

Fig. 21. Ibid. An unusually smallleaf. F 7. Natural size. 

Fig. 22. Ibid. Basal part of afrond. F9. Natural size. 

Fig. 23. DICTYOZAMITES HALLEI. sp. nov. Parts of two fronds. F 15. 
Natural size. 

Fig. 24. Ibid. F 143. Natural size. 

Fig. 25. Ibid. A few pinne showing the venation. F 15. x 1. 

Fig. 26. Axis with large rhomboid scars, found by Mr. W. N. Edwards. 
Natural size. 


Plates 15-16. 


- Fig. 27. NILSSONIA (? ANOMOZAMITES) FISSA (Fst.), basal part of a 
leaf. B 96 (1); Natural size. 
Fig. 28. Ibid. B 96 (2). Natural size. > 5 
Fig. 29. Ibid. Part of the above specimen showing details. x 4. 
Fig. 30. NILSSONIA PRINCEPS. Part ofa leaf showing the denticulate 
margin. On the right is an axis with elliptical scars. 
F 16. Natural size. 
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Fig. 31. 
Fig. 32. 


ONTHEODENDRON FLORINI sp. nov. A lax strobilus showing 
ovuliferous scales. Y 10 (a) Natural size. 


Ibid. The basal part of another strobilus. (F 10 b). 
Natural size. 


. Ibid. Part of a third strobilus. F 10 b. Natural size. 
. Ibid. Detached scale. F 10 b. Natural size. 

. PODOZAMITES sp. F 19. Natural size. 

. Peculiarly branched axis. C 78. Natural sizo. 

. Ibid. CS. x 3. 


. WiLLIAMSONIA sp. cf. W. SEWARDIANA Sahni. Near 


Nipania. x 2. 
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ARTICLE No. 14. A a 

NE 

a 

On a Type of Sedentary Game known as Preto. 1 
By H. C. Das-Guprta. =: 

The type of sedentary game that is being described in = 3 
this short communication was first seen being played at Sealdah 2] 


by some railway coolies belonging to the district of Chapra. 
The diagram used for the game consists of three concentric Za 
circles devided into six parts by three diameters, as is shown : : 
in the figure given below. Two persons are necessary 13 
for playing this game, nine cross-points on three contiguous ] 

radii belonging to each of them. Pieces of some hard and x E 
distinctive “object are placed on each of these points and 23 


Wa ew) 


MAS 


the game is started. In the first move a piece i 
centre and then the usual rule of capture by ju 
piece of the adversary, if the cross-point imm 

3 to it is vacant, is followed, quite irrespective - Ko 
E- pieces are on the diameter or on the circumfi 
the pieces may be moved not only on the radii or 

j — but. also along the arcs or the circumference. | d 
3 The game is apparently a Bihar game “and may be 
compared with a game known as gol-eku. ha jis Prevalent 
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in the Central Provinces and has been previously described 
by me, the only difference being in the number of the 
concentric circle of which there are seven in the case of the 
"Central Provinces game. A comparison of the two games 
also indicates that the Central Provinces game may have been 
derived from the Bihar game by increasing the length of 
the diameters and adding a few more concentric circles, the 
derivation being apparently through some intermediate stages 
which have not as yet been found. 

I must confess that I am not sure if I ascertained the 
name of the game accurately. At first I was told that the 
name of the game was shuia, a term which I could not get 
explained by any one. On further enquiry, it transpired 

x that the name was pretoa, the term having reference to the 
circular movement of the pieces used in playing, a type 
` of movement which is attributed to the ghosts or pretas. 


LEditor's Note.—We have to record, to our very great regret, the 
death of the Author on the Ist of January, 1933. Professor Das-Gupta 
l was by profession a Geologist, but for many years he had been collecting 

‚samples of ‘sedentary games’ from various parts of India most of which 
| he described in papers published in this Journal. The following is a list 
a -of Prof. Das-Gupta's previous publications on this subject in our Journal. 
| —J.v.M.). 


| 


——— 


(1) Notes on & type of sedentary game prevalent in many parts of 
India. Vol. XIX, (1923), p. 71. 


(2) A few types of sedentary games prevalent in the Central Provinces. 
Vol. XX, (1924), p. 165. 


(3) A few types of sedentary games prevalent in the Punjab. Vol 
XXII, (1926), p. 143. 


(4) A few types of Indian sedentary games, Vol. XXII, (1926), p. 211. 
(6) Two types of sedentary games prevalent in British Garhwal 
Vol. XXIII, (1927), p. 297. 


(6) On a type of sedentary gamo prevalent in Shahpur, the Punjab. 
Vol. XXVI, (1930), p. 411. 

al Be LE CE A —Á 

" 1 Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, N.S., Vol. XX, p. 167, 1925. 


“no... — — 
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ARTICLE No. 15. 


A Note on the Sedentary Game known as Pretoa. 
By SUNDER Lar Hora. 


(Published with permission of the Director, Zoological Survey of 
India.) 


In the preceding article the late Professor H. C. Das-Gupta 
has given an account of a sedentary game under the name 
Pretoa, but in concluding the note he has expressed doubts as to 
the accuracy of the name used. While correcting the proofs of 
Prof. Das-Gupta’s article, it seemed to me desirable to collect 
further information about the game so as to complete the 
account. Quite a number of the durwans, chaprasis, and 
farashes employed in the Indian Museum come from Chapra and 
the adjoining districts of Bihar, so I sent for some of them and 
made enquiries about the game. One of the farashes was even 
sent to Sealdah to collect further information from the railway 
coolies whom Prof. Das-Gupta had seen playing the game. The 
result of all this investigation lasting over a week is given 
below. * 

The game is known under several names in Bihar, and in 
each name reference is made to some feature of the game. In 
the district of Ballia, which is to the west of Chapra, it is 
usually called Pretoa, but is also known as Supa-beni. In both 
the names reference is made to the movement of the pieces which 
may be moved along the diameters as well as along the arcs 
of the three concentric circles. Prof. Das-Gupta has already 
explained the etimology of Pretoa (from Pretas or ghosts) ; while 
Supa-beni is the vernacular name of swallow, & bird which 
in its flights circles round and round as well as darts straight 
forwards. In the district of Arrah the game is known as 
Chakwa-boh and Nao-gutiya. Chakwa-boh is the vernacular 
name used for a kind of diving bird, probably the Indian 
little Grebe— Podiceps ruficollis capensis (Salvaclori), which, when 
alarmed, dives under water and re-appears at unexpected 
points, so that there is no limit to the direction of its move- 
ments. In this name, therefore, reference is made to the type 
of movement of the pieces in this game. Vao-gutiya means 
a game which is played with nine pieces belonging to each 
person. This is a general designation which applies to several 
types of sedentary games played with nine pieces. 

It may be remarked that most of the indigenous sedentary 
games are gradually being replaced by games of cards, etc. In 
making enquiries about Pretoa I have formed an impression 
that the younger generation has very vague ideas about these ' 


( 211 ) 
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games, For example, I was told that this game is called 
Bagha-guti, which in reality is quite distinct, though that is also 
played with nine pieces. I was also informed that sometimes this 
game is played with 12 pieces (Bara-gutiya) and in that case 
there are four instead of three concentric circles, "This will 
lend further support to Prof. Das-Gupta's view that Gol-ekuish! 
of the Central Provinces is only a variation of Pretoa. There 
would seem to be no difference in the nature of play, whatever 
the number of concentric circles ; more circles will naturally 
mean more pieces to play with, and consequently more time 
needed to finish the game. Probably the nature of the 
intermediate types depends upon the amount of leisure hours to 
be spent. 

I have incidentally collected two superstitious beliefs 
associated with this game. If young boys indulge too much in 
playing this game, the elderly people warn them that there 
wil be a heavy downpour and consequently a deluge. The 
second belief is that if this game is played too much, then the 
cereals will become dear and consequently there will be famine. 
I have no doubt that both of these beliefs are meant to dissuade 
young boys from spending too much time on ihese games 
instead of attending to their regular work of cultivation. I am 
further informed that this particular game (as is also the case 
with other types of sedentary games) is usually played during 


the rainy season when the agriculturists have more leisure from 
the care of their crops. 


1 Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, N.S., Vol. XX, p. 167, 1925. 


ARTICLE NO. 16. 


The Social and Religious Ceremonies of the Chakmas. 
By P. C. Basv. 
(Communicated by Dr. B. S. Guha.) 


The interesting tribe, known as the Chakmas, that live in 
the hilly districts of Chittagong and Tipperah, have attracted 
considerable attention from the surrounding Bengalee people by 
reason of many peculiar features in their manners and customs. 
They are undoubtedly a branch of the Mongolian family and 
“have migrated to their present habitat from Arakan. Owing to 
close contact with the Bengali-speaking people of the plains they 
have considerably changed their native language and now speak 
a mixed form of speech. Signs of disintegration of their original 
culture are not absent in their social institutions but fortunately 
the latter in the main still retain their original character. The 
existing materials regarding the customs of this people are not ex- 
tensive but the writings of Capt. T. H. Lewin, Émil Reibeck, 
R. H. Sneyd Hutchinson, Sir Herbert Risley and the praiseworthy 
attempt of Mr. S. C. Ghose and others give us a fairly good 
general knowledge. . In the present paper I have attempted a 
detailed analysis of the existing data with a view to finding 
out the basic forms in which the institutions may ultimately be 
classified and also to indicate the lines along which further 
investigations in the field appeared to me to be necessary. 

But before doing so it would not be unprofitable to write 
a few words regarding the general appearance and mode of life 
of this people. 


APPEARANCE. 


The Chäkmäs are of short to medium stature, stoutly 
built with well-developed muscles of the calf of the leg due 
probably to the hilly nature of the country in which they are 
living. The hair is often straight, the face flat with prominent 
zygomatic arches. The head form varies from mesocephaly 
to brachycephaly and the nose from mesorrhiny to platyrrhiny. 
'The complexion is yellowish brown, the eyes oblique, the body 
hair scanty, and the moustache rare. The average Cephalic index 
obtained by Sir Herbert Risley! is 84-3 and the average 
Orbitonasal index is 106:4. 


1 Risley, Sir H.—The Peoples of India, pp. 384-5, Calcutta, 1915. 
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THE Houses. 


They live in thatched cottages built on bamboo poles. 
The floor is of split bamboo and is raised some six feet above the 
ground. The rooms are divided according to their use, e.g. the 
bedroom, the store-room, etc., in front of which lies the thatched 
verandah. Access to the house is by means of bamboo steps 
or footholds cut in the trunk of a tree which is placed either 
in the front or back and can be removed at night. Below the 
platform, shelters are made for pigs and fowls. Besides 
this, watch-houses from which the crops can be watched during 

cultivation are built on the highest spot in the fields. 


AA AA 


OCCUPATION, FOOD, AND DRINK. 


The Chäkmä women are always found to be engaged in 
some form of cottage industry and almost every woman is 
more or less acquainted with the art of weaving cloth. Dyeing is 
generally done by indigenous methods. In the technique of 
basket-making they show a surprising excellence. Cane work is 
only rarely found, bamboo forming the bulk of the materials used. 
Boat-making is also one of their principal occupations. They 
hollow out the trunk of a tree for their simple canoes, but are 
not acquainted with the art of making composite canoes which 
perhaps are not so useful for their hill streams. 

Their most important occupations, as in the case of the 
Tipras and Maghs, is jhum cultivation, although nowadays 
some of them have adopted the plough cultivation. At first 
(January to l'ebruary) a suitable forest area is selected; in 
March they begin to cut down the trees, leaving only the large 
ones. Then in April they set fire to it. The logs are after- 
wards removed and after the rains they make equidistant holes 
in the ground with the billhook and put all sorts of seeds 
mixed together in them. The shoots come out and weeding is 
done from time to time.! A large number of ceremonies follow 
during cultivation and the crops are collected when ripe. . 

The Chäkmäs from boyhood are expert hunters and in 
fishing they use nets, fishing baskets, hooks, etc. EL 

Their food consists of rice, pulses, vegetables, proita 
tamarind, eggs, salt, milk, etc. They eat meat of all kin 
6 a . : but no 
including some frogs, snakes, pigs, goats, and tiger, ToS 
the flesh of dogs, cows, or elephants. Chewing of petel lea 
and smoking of tobacco are their favourite habits. 

Drinking of a kind of rice-beer is very common am? 
Chäkmäs. It is one of the most important accompany” 
almost every festive occasion. Every house usually prep 


8. 
1 Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. X, p. 321, Oxford, 190 
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Formerly they used to cook in bamboo pots and carry 
water in gourd vessels: They did not know the use of ceramics 
but as a result of contact with the plains people they 
are now learning to use pottery. 


TRIBAL AND SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


There are three subtribes among the Chäkmäs, namely; 
Chakma, Doingnak, and Tungjanaya.. Of these Doingnaks are 
thought to have broken off from the parent stem more than a 
century ago owing to a matrimonialquarrel. Outsiders who are 
often attached to Chäkmä girls are sometimes admitted into the 
fold of Chäkmä society. They have to spend a week in the house 
of the priest after which a festival takes place in which 
offerings, prayers, and various sacrifices are made. Their 
children pass as Chakmas in every respect. 

They are divided into a large number of exogamous clans 
(gosthis). The gosthi is distinctly hereditary and membership 
is transmitted only through the male line. The woman changes 
her gosthi by marriage. In addition to the clans there is a 
territorial grouping known as the gochha. A gochha may include 
persons of various clans or gosthis. When a person leaves his 
own gochha and resides in another, he is named according to 
the other gochha, but the gosthi is not changed. Marriage 
within the same gochha is allowed. 

Asin the Tibetan and the Himalayan Limbus the name of the 
gosthi depends upon the peculiarities and achievements of the 
ancestors. Whether there was present in ancient times the so- 
called Dual Organization, we have no direct evidence. Data 
regarding this point at present are unfortunately lacking and 
the subject requires, therefore, careful field investigation before 
a definite answer can be given. But so far as we can trace, it 
seems that the entire tribe was divided into four gosthis or 
clans--Dhurja, Kurja, Dhabana, and Pida Vanga (the ancestors 
of which broke a wooden seat).? è 

Whatever may have been the conditions in the past, at the 
present time there are a large number of gosthis each of which 
consists of several families. ; 


DECISION OF DISPUTES. 


Disputes are first settled by the headman, then by the king, 
and finally by the superintendent. If mutual arbitration is not 
possible then a vessel filled with about one seer of rice is placed 


1 Risley, H. H.—The Tribes and Castes oí Bengal, Vol. I, p. 169, 


Calcutta, 1891. vi a 
2 Ghose, S. C.- Chakma jati, P- 55; 1316, B.S. > 
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in front of the holy image of Buddha. Next morning the sus- 
pected accused is given that rice to chew. It is thought that if ` 
he is really guilty, he will not be able to chew that rice and 
would vomit blood. The guilty party, thus found out, is to be 
punished heavily! (a modification of this practice is found at 
present among the lower classes in the other districts of Bengal). 


CEREMONIES CONNECTED WITH BIRTH AND CHILDHOOD. 


During pregnancy the Chäkmä woman may take any food 
she fancies. A ceremony known as the Gangsala (River house) 
ceremony is performed both before and after the delivery. In 
this a small hut is erected by the riverside. A betel-nut is 
placed inside a vessel, the mouth of the vessel being covered 
with a piece of cloth. A thread is coiled seven times round the 
neck of the vessel, one end of which is kept inside the house 
and the vessel is carried to the riverside hut only after some 
preliminary ceremonies. Then comes the worship, and sacrifices 
are offered. After their return the vessel is placed in a safe 

place and a pig is sacrificed.? 

As soon as the child is born the father brings a basketful 
of dry earth, puts it close to the mother's bed and kindles on it 
fire, which is not allowed to be extinguished for five days. 
After this the earth is thrown away.? Usually the mother goes 
to bathe in a neighbouring river on the next day after delivery, 
holding a rope of cloth in hand, one end of which is lighted for 
fear of the evil spirits. During this period of ceremonial 
pollution the parents refrain from any household work and are 
strictly forbidden to.take part in religious affairs. The mid- 
wife also observes these restrictions till the umbilical chord of 
the child falls off. When a child is born before marriage, 
recourse must be had to a special room for delivery, built for 
the purpose. TER 

Great enthusiasm is expressed whenever a son is born. 
Feasts, amusements, etc., mark the occasion. 

They have no special name-giving ceremony. Only the 
aged address the child by some nickname, sometimes the child 
is addressed by the name of the place, or of some mythical 

hero. Later when the child grows up a good name 18 
suggested. The children suck the mother's breast for 2 
considerable period. There is no special ceremony for the 
first putting of rice into the child's mouth; 


: A 4 llers 
1 Capt, T. H. Lewin—The Hill Tracts of Chittagong and the Dwe 


therein, p. 75, Calcutta, 1869:-- - - ; ; 
2 Ghose, S. C.- Chikma jati, p. 229; 1316, B:S. + zA District 
"3 Hutchinson-Sneyd, R. H.--Eastern Bengal and T Jie 

Gazetteers: Chittagong Hill Tracts, p. 27, Allahabad, 1909. ; 
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THE PIERCING OF THE Ears. 


The piereing of the ears usually takes place in the sixth or 
the seventh year. There is no special ceremony for this 
occasion. Generally a single aperture for each ear is made in 
the males and a large number of apertures for each ear in the 
females. The piercing is usually performed with a thorn. 


INITIATION. 


The initiation ceremony .is usually performed by the 
Bhikshu or Sramana. Generally it takes place on the days of 
full-moon in the months of Chaitra, Baisakh, Ashad, Aswin, or 
Magh. When the child is about S or 9 years old, the head is 
shaved, and he is dressed with a sacred piece of cloth and sits 
facing west with a pitcher, a lump, and a quantity of rice, etc., 
placed in front of him. Some seven turns of thread are passed 
round them and he promises to live according to the regulations 
necessary for the occasion. Then he bows down, pays the 
usual fees, and becomes a Sramana. Usually the vow is given 
up after some seven days but when it is continued throughout 
life the individual becomes Radi at first and then Thakur. No 
woman is admitted to this initiation ceremony. 


ADOLESCENCE. 


When a boy approaches puberty, he cuts the jhum himself 
and the ceremony is enjoyed by the relatives with plenty of 
amusements. 


BACHELOR'S DORMITORIES. 


Among the Chakmas there exist the institutions of dormi- 
tories for unmarried youths. The bachelors live in these dormi- 
tories under the supervision of a leader. The data available 
are not clear regarding the existence of such dormitories for 
unmarried girls. Further investigations regarding this as well 
as the rules and regulations of these dormitories are called for. 


CEREMONIES CONNECTED WITH MARRIAGE. 


I have already mentioned that the clan is strictly exo- 
gamous, although slight violations have taken place in some cases. 
I have also pointed out that marriage is allowed within the same 
gochha. Marriage is prohibited with *step-mother, mother's 
sister, sister, sister's daughter, mother's brother's daughter, 
father's sister's daughter, wife's elder sister. After his wife's 
death a man may marry her younger sister'.! At present 


1 Risley, H. H.—Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Vol. I, p. 170, Calcutta, 
1801. j 
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eross-cousin marriage is fairly common and the divorcee or the 
widow is free to marry her former husband's brother. 
Polygamy is present but polyandry absent. Marriage usually 
takes place in the male between 20 to 40 years of age and in 
the girls between 15 to 20. Child marriage is unknown. 
The different forms of marriage are :— 

(1) Marriage at the bridegroom's place. 

(2) Marriage at the bride's place. 

(3) Bada Bibaha or the marriage of the rich. 

(4) Ghar-Jamai marriage. 

(5) Marriage by mutual consent. 

(6) Widow remarriage and marriage of divorced women. 


Of these the first ‘and the fifth are usually prevalent, the 
third only occurs with the rich and the second and the fourth 
are looked upon with contempt. 


THE PROPOSAL. 


In the usual forms of marriage the guardian of the bride- 
groom visits the house of the intended bride taking with him 
Some presents, e.g. beer, betel-leaf, betel-nut, sweets, etc., and 
the proposal is at first made by him with much reserve. The 
consent of the bridegroom .is also taken in an indirect 
manner. Both while going as well as coming much attention 
is paid to the omens. If they meet persons carrying milk, 
fruits, fowl, or water on the right side, then these are considered 
to be good signs, whereas the presence of kites or vultures or 
the croaking of a crow on the left hand side, are all regarded as 
bad omens. If a corpse is met on the road, then it is considered 
to be a very bad sign and all negotiations stop at once.! No 

` proposal of marriage is made between the full-moon day of the 
month of Ashad to the full-moon day of the month of Aswin. 


THE ARRANGEMENT. 


Similar visits are made two or three times, In the third 
time a woman accompanies the party. This time the details, 
e.g. the bride-price (usually 60 tolas of silver ornaments and 
a hundred rupees in cash), the particular form of marriage t ak 
is going to take place and the date of marriage (the fa ON 
time being after the harvest) are all settled. As the appoln B x 
date comes near, the bridegroom's party asks the bride's Par) 
whether they will prepare beer for the marriage or not. 
bride-price is paid nowadays among the advanced section. 


Fe 
p. 176, 


1 Lewin, Capt. T. H.—Wild Races of South-Eastern India, 
London, 1870. 
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THE CEREMONY. 


On the day previous to the marriage, come the musicians, 
from the musical note of which the aged determine the future 
of the couple. Besides this the women of the bridegroom's 
house throw two packets of betel-leaves and betel-nuts into the 
stream and observe whether they run together or stray away 
from one another. The former is regarded as a good sign and 
the latter as a bad one. After this one woman brings a pitcher 
full of water with which the pair are bathed prior to the 
marriage. If the marriage takes place at the bride's residence, 
then this part of the ceremony is performed there. 

The guardians and the relatives of the bridegroom go to 
the bride's house, accompanied by a party of musicians and an 
unmarried girl of their own clan and taking presents, clothes, 
and jewelleries. The bride's father receives the party and the 
girl is carried inside. The bride is then decorated with these 
ornaments and dresses. 

Next morning, after some auspicious ceremonies, the bride's 
parents part with their daughter. But as the pair go away, the 
ladder is blocked by seven rows of thread which is torn asunder 
by the bride's mother. This indicates that all her previous 
connections are now broken. When the pair leave the house 
the parents of the bride also follow them. As they arrive at the 
groom's residence they are received with proper ceremonies: 

At night the couple are well dressed and are taken to the 
marriage pulpit, where the bride sits on the left side of the 
groom. Then a female and a male relative sit behind them and 
ask permission that the pair may be tied together. The answer 
is always given in the affirmative and they are then tied with a 
piece of white cloth. After this they touch each other's mouth 
with a mixture containing rice, boiled egg, plantain, etc. And 
in doing so the bride puts her right arm round the neck of the 
groom and the groom his left arm round the neck of the bride. 
The male and the female relatives assist them in this act. Then 
the aged bless the pair and pour water on their heads. After 
this as soon as the cloth is loosened both the bride and the 
bridegroom rise up suddenly. And in doing so if the bride 
rises first then it is considered that she is sure to win her 
husband'slove. They then retire and pass the night separately. 

Early the next morning both the bride and the bridegroom 
accompany the ojha to the bank of the river. There they wash 
their heads with a special mixture prepared for the occasion 
and return home before others rise from their beds. 

After they have partaken of a meal, the pair receives 
blessings and presents from the superiors. 

On the second or the third day after marriage the pair 
return to the bride's house with some beer, cakes, etc., and 
thus break the so-called matrimonial pollution. This is very 
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important, for if they do not perform this they will not be 
allowed to step on others’ platforms. They have also to visit 
the. bride's house on the last day of the month of Chaitra. 
During the first year after marriage the pair never separate 
from one another. 

In the second form of marriage all the ceremonies take 

place in the bride's house instead of being held in the bride- 
groom's house. Besides this there is no fundamental difference. 
In this case no breaking of marriage pollution is necessary. 
This suggests a metrical type of social organization. Unfortun- 
ately there are no data in the existing literature giving informa- 
tion on this point. Enquiry into this matter is of importance 
for if there are traces of matriarchy the Chäkmä society would 
show a blending of more than one culture. Over perhaps a 
matriarchal substratum there may bave been superimposed an 
intrusive patriarchal social form: and if an opinion can be 
hazarded the latter would appear to be the Chakma type and 
the former that of earlier inhabitants, having an extensive 
distribution in the hills of North-Eastern Frontier. In the 
absence of more detailed information however it is unsafe to be 
positive but the view advanced here seems to be an extremely 
plausible one when we take into consideration the culture of 
this entire group. 

The third form or the Bada Bibaha also resembles the first 
with the difference that in this case three houses are construct- 
ed, in one of which rests the bridegroom’s party and in the 
other the bride's party. In the third house the pair hear the 
religious texts (Sigalmogultara) from the Thakur. The hearing 
of this text was formerly required even in ordinary marriage, 
but that is now given up. In this case also the pair have to 
break the ceremonial pollution.! 

The fourth form of marriage resembles the second in most 
respects. Only the poor practise it. 

In the marriage by mutual consent the pair usually run 
away from their houses. The girl's father, when he discovers 
this, reports it to the village headman and usually the parents 
of the youth and of the maiden come to a compromise—the 
latter being usually satisfied with some money and presents." 
If the girl is carried away without her consent then ibg 
bridegroom has to pay a fine of about Rs. 60. But i = 
parents do not agree to their union, they then run away che 
times, after which there is no hindrance to their union and Ee 
bridegroom has not to pay the bride-price. In this case 0. 
the Chungulang ceremony is performed. 


AA cs o c 
1 Ghose, S. C.—Chákma jati, p. 226; 1316, B.S. 


2 Lewin, Capt. T. H.—Wild Races of South-Eastern India, 
London, 1870: 


p. 179, 
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The marriage of widows or of divorced women is not 
associated with much festivity, only a few villagers are invited 
to the feast. y 

Tur Position or WOMEN. 


The position of women is certainly not low. There is 
much liberty for unmarried girls who mix freely with the youths. 
They are not restricted from going to the village markets and 
can freely join in the Mahamuni and such other festivals. Al- 
though their liberty after marriage is more limited yet it is not 
absolutely checked, for they are the friends of men in all their 
activities. 

Customs CONNECTED WITH DEATH. 


After death the corpse is bathed and dressed with a piece 
of new cloth and is then placed on a bamboo bier. The 
villagers and the relatives of the deceased spend the whole 
night with the beating of a drum (Dhul). Then on some 
suitable day, specially in the afternoon, the corpse is carried to 
the burning ghat. It is not taken out on Wednesday and in 
some cases on Friday. Before the corpse is taken out one end of 
seven strings of thread is tied to the little toe of the corpse and 
the other end to the little toe of a fowl. The relatives of the 
dead catch hold of the fowl. Then an old man of the village 
cuts the thread asunder indicating that the link between the 
living and the dead is broken. : 

In the case of the rich persons the bier is placed on a 
chariot and it is pulled from two opposite directions !-—one side 
representing Heaven and the other, Hell. But it is almost 
always so arranged that those towards Heaven win. 

Burning is the usual mode of disposal. If the dead person 
is a male, then the body is placed on five layers of wood, with 
the head directed towards the east, butin the case of a woman it is 
placed on seven layers of wood with the head directed towards 
the west (cf. the Maghs also use more wood for the females). 
'The eldest son, failing whom the nearest relative, walks round 
the pyre seven times and finally sets fire to the mouth of the 
corpse. After this the persons present kindle the fire from 
various directions. Generally with the corpse is burnt a 
bamboo pole with the idea that it might be of some help to 
him in the after-world. When the burning is complete the 
mourners take their bath and return home. 

Children whose teeth have not erupted are buried—but 
they can also be burnt after touching cowrie to their mouth. 
Persons who have died of Smallpox, Cholera, etc., are first 
buried, then they are unearthed some two or three months later, 
when they are properly burnt. If a woman dies in pregnancy, 


1 Lewin, Capt. T. H.—Wild Races of South-Eastern India, p..185, 
London, 1870. 
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the uterus is slit open by the husband and the fetus is taken 
out. Then the mother is burnt and the foetus buried. 


When a person dies under the supposed influence of a 
Spirit, then the body is divided below the chest when half 
burnt, for otherwise they think that he would become alive and 


cause great mischief. 


FLOATING OF THE BONES. 


Next morning some half-burnt bones of the dead are 
collected, the rest being thrown into water. They are placed 
inside an earthen vessel and its mouth closed. One member 
descends into water and ties a piece of string to his little finger. 
The other end of the string is pulled by a senior member of the 
same clan. When the vessel sinks, he immerses himself in the 
water and pushes it. The priests are fed on this occasion and 


presents are oflered to them. 


THE SRADHA. 


This is performed either on the seventh day after death 
or on the seventh day after cremation, when various gifts are 
offered to please the spirits of the dead. 


THE OFFERING Or PINDA. 


The offering of Pinda is restricted only to the members of 
the same gostht. In the cremation ground two small spaces are 
enclosed by bamboo fencing, for the spirits of the deceased male 
and female members of the family. On the previous morning 
the spirits are invited, when some of the members present 
faint. The person who has fainted is addressed in the names 
of various ancestors, in the course of which he regains con- 
sciousness. The descendants of that ancestor then become very 
eager to satisfy his desires. ; 

Next morning the priest reads various texts, and the 
members of the family place various offerings which are 
dedicated to the spirits by the priests. : 

If an insect chances to fall on the offering then the 
ancestor is thought to have been born as an insect and it 18 
considered that the insect would die and its soul ‚would be 
emancipated as soon as the Pinda is offered to the spirit. Ad 
the previous morning, some person may even faint at t e 
time. If so, then he is treated with considerable respect € 


being possessed by one of their ancestors. 


RELIGION AND Magic. 


The Chäkmä religion is a heterogen 
Brahmanic and the Buddhistic elements gr 


eous blend of the 
afted on 
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Animistie foundation. They have an extraordinary dread of 
evil spirits, which should never be displeased, otherwise evils 
are sure to follow. Magical superstitions are found in large 
numbers. The ojha or the medicine man is the most important 
personality in dealing with all these elements, while the Radi 
and the Thakurs deal mainly with the Buddhistic rites. 
Besides this a large number of gods and goddesses appear as 
their deities. Some preside over the jhum, some over the 
forests, others over various diseases, and so on. They are all 
worshipped so as to appease their wrath. The Chäkmäs also 
worship Siva, Durga, Kali, Laksmi, Saraswati and other 
Brahmanie deities. The Vaishnavic influence has penetrated 
quite recently and it is not uncommon to find some individuals 
wearing a necklace of tulsi beads (Ocymum sanctum) round the 
neck. 

Of the various religious practices the Chungalang forms one 
of the main elements, specially in the marriage ceremony. For 
without it the marriage becomes imperfect. It consists of a 
number of divinations, as in the falling of leaves, in the 
configuration of the parts of animals, etc. This practice is 
possibly borrowed from the Maghs. For they also worship their 
household deity Chummungh during the marriage and the birth 
ceremonies and the building of a new house. 

Of the Buddhistic elements we find the Bishu ceremony 
which takes place on the last two days of the month of Chaitra, 
when everybody dresses well. Each takes a fan in hand and 
passes through the streets in a charming procession. After- 
wards they place the offerings and a lighted candle at the feet 
of Lord Buddha. On the next day the ceremonies of erecting 
Thamitong (i.e. Rice-hill—possibly of Burmese origin) and the 
Tanganotsarga (hoisting of the standard) are performed. Besides 
this, the full-moon days of the months of Ashad, Sraban, Bhadra, 
Aswin, and Magh are held sacred, when feasts are given to the 
Radis; they listen to the Sastras and offer gifts to various 
persons. The Chakrabuha is another Buddhistic festival. 

Of the Brahmanic elements we find the worship of Siva, 
Laksmi, Kalaia (a variant of Kali Puja), Navagraha Puja (the 
worship of nine planets), and Nabanna festival (i.e. the ceremony 
of new rice—usually held in the month of Kartik when the crop 
is already ripe. On this occasion Ma Laksmi is worshipped 
and goats and pigs are sacrificed). 


INI NI NINI NINI T ST NT NT maa 
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The Social and Religious Institutions of the Kharias. 
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(Communicated by Dr. B. S. Guha.) 


The Mayurbhunj State in Orissa is inhabited by a number 
of primitive tribes whose appearance, manners, customs, and 
mode of living are interesting subjects for investigation. One of 
the most primitive and backward of these tribes is perhaps the 
Kharias. < 

In their simplest mode of life they represent one of the 
earliest stages of culture. They are still in the fruit-gathering 
stage. They do not practise agriculture. Their household 
utensils consist of a few earthenware pots. The men wear a 
loin cloth which is hand-spun and loom-woven by the people of 
that locality, while the women use a short cloth. They live 
under very low huts which are made up of short bamboo poles 
or Sal wood about 4-5 ft. in length and are covered with leaves; 
as the height of the huts is very low, they have to crawl at 
the time of entering them. 


MARRIAGE. 


I give below a detailed description of the marriage customs 
and ceremonies of the Kharias in the Mayurbhunj State, which 
I had an opportunity of investigating during a short visit paid 
in 1928. The marriage customs and ceremonies of these people 
are much simpler than those of other primitive neighbours. 

There is no prohibition of marriage based on social status. 
A Kharia boy may marry a girl of higher status and vice versa. 
There is also no prohibition based on geographical barrier and a 
Kharia may marry an inhabitant of a village twenty or thirty 
miles distant from his own. This is often done on account 
of their scattered manner of living. The marriage of a Kharia 
boy with his mother's sister's daughter or his mother's brother's 
daughter is allowed. But in spite of my best efforts it could 
not be ascertained whether the marriage of a Kharia hoy with 
his father's sister's daughter or father's brother's daughter is 
allowed in their society, as the system is not very prevalent. 
The marriage settlement is arranged by the father or by any 
other guardian of the boy. With the help of his village friends, 
he searches for a bride, selects her and fixes up all the pre- 
liminaries with the girl's guardians. Love-marriages are very 
rare. In such a case, the boy with the consent of the girl takes 
her away with him and marries her afterwards. When a 


( 225 ) 
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marriage is fixed, the bridegroom's party pay the bride's 
father the price of the bride in the form of money. Before the 
bridegroom sets out for the bride's house to marry, the 
groom’s father worships the Fire-Deity by sacrificing a goat | 
before it. Unless this is done the groom's party would not 
take any food at the bridegroom's house. 


MARRIAGE CEREMONY. 
During the actual marriage ceremony the bride sits on the 
left of the bridegroom. Two rings of Kusha Grass are placed 
on the middle fingers of each of them. Their palms are then 
joined and placed over an earthen jar. Mango leaves are kept 
in another jar which also contains water. The water from that 
jar is poured over the joined hands of the bridegroom and the 
bride. The above is conducted by the priest. Then a cloth 
is spread before them and both are made to crawl under it. 
They then sit down on the ground facing eastward and the priest 
makes a knot with the end of the cloths worn by the groom 
and the bride. Two empty dishes are placed in front of 
them and one places food on the other dish. The priest then un- 
ties the knot and gets his dues. Up to this point the ceremony 
is conducted at night: afterwards in the morning the priest 
again ties a knot and tells them to play “Kada Kali’, i.e. the 
groom hides a jar in the mud and it is the duty of the bride to 
find it. Similarly, the bride hides a jar in the mud which the 
bridegroom finds. After Kada Kali is finished, the bride 
anoints the groom's head with oil and then the groom flies. 
The bride chases him and catches him with the help of others. 
This concludes the marriage ceremony and the bridegroom 
then takes the bride home. 

Cases of adultery and kidnapping of a married woman 
are treated rather lightly. In such cases, the husband 
only demands the * bride's price 'and.the matter is dropped when 
he gets it. A man may have more than one wife, but 
generally cireumstances do not permit them to have more than 
one. Divorce is allowed. It is complete when the husband 
gets the wife's price and after divorce the wife may marry 
again, not in the usual form of marriage but in what is known 
as the Sanga form of marriage. 

Sanga form of marriage.—ln a Sanga form of marriage, 
the usual ceremonies are not gone through, but a Kharia simply 
takes a woman as his companion and mistress and lives wit 


her. 
RELIGION. 
The Kharias do not worship numerous deities as ln m 
case of their neighbours, but have only four, viz.: 3) 


Agnipat (Fire-deity); (2) Barapahar (Big Mountain); 
Pachima Bir; and (4) Narsing Bir. 
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Besides these, they perform Baram Puja, which is nothing 
but ghost worship. 

Agnipat.—The worship of the Agnipat deity is celebrated 
at the time of a marriage ceremony. The bridegroom's father 
worships the deity before the groom's party sets out for the 
bride's village and the groom's party would not partake of any 
food until the worship is performed. 

The groom's father, and in the case of his absence any other 
male guardian, worships the deity by simply sacrificing a goat. 

Barapahar.—The worship of this deity is celebrated on the 
last day of month of Paush corresponding to the English month 
December-January. Only those.persons are allowed to worship 
it who are acquainted with the Mantras. The requisites are a 
goat, sweets, vermillion, sun-baked rice, and incense and resin. 

Pachima Bir.— The worship of this deity is also celebrated 
on the last day of the month of Paush and is conducted mainly 
with vermillion which is taken on the left palm and, putting the 
hands behind the back, four dots are made with the vermilion 
in a straight line on the ground. 

Narsing Bir.—Narsing Bir is also worshipped on the last day 
of the month of Paush. 

Baram Puja.—Baram Puja is performed on the day of full 
moon in the month of Magh corresponding to the English 
month January-February. 

This is performed by the hereditary priest on behalf of the 
family. The following articles are required for this Puja:— 


Goat, fowl, vermilion, Methi, and flowers. 


MAGICO-RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 


The Kharias believe that the whole of the Universe is full 
of spirits and whenever they are attacked with any disease 
they attribute it to some of these; so sincerely do they believe 
this that no arguments can win them from their firm con- 
viction ; on the other hand, they will try their best to convince 
and convert others to their own belief and they will argue with 
as much conviction as if they can actually see and show the 
spirit at that moment. 

In the course of my enquiries, when I was putting some ques- 
tions about these spirits, an old man exclaimed that they could 
show me if I would accompany them to a certain place. To 
this I agreed, but after a few steps they refused in a body to 
accompany me at that time because it was then mid-day and 
the spirits living on the top of the banian tree would be angry 
and would do great harm to them in the evening and much to 
my astonishment and disappointment they left the place. 
According to these people, there are two kinds of spirits, male 
and female, with different names such as Kudar, Baram, and 
Bisalakhi and Kudar-Baubisalakhi. 
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"Spirits propitiated.—Whenever any person is attacked 
with any disease, they send for the village medicine mau, who 
at once comes to the house of that person and places a few 
drops of oil on a Sal leaf. If that oil sticks on all sides they 
will take it for granted that some malignant spirit must have 
caused the illness and so that spirit must be appeased. 

They have some fixed day and fixed time and, last but not 
least,a fixed place for propitiating thesespirits. They have also 
different kinds of mantras and different procedures for different 
Spirits. . 

This ceremony is performed in the early morning of Sunday, 
Monday or Friday at the junction of four roads. "The medicine 
man draws a figure, representing the spirit, and offers sun-baked 
rice besmeared with the blood of a black fowl, or when a black 

fowl cannot be secured the medicine man substitutes his own 
blood, and says * Oh spirit! we have not been able to offer you 
what you want, so please be satisfied with what we have offered 
and depart’. 

Female spirits called Bisalakhi are supposed always to 
wear white cloth and live at the top of a tree, and if any 
person by chance goes under it on Saturday or Sunday at noon 
they are supposed to do him harm. These spirits eat fish after 
stealing it from their huts and annoy children. When any 
one is attacked by these ghosts that person must be fed with 
sweetmeats. 

FUNERAL. 


Generally, they bury their dead bodies but if a person 
dies of cholera or smallpox they throw the dead body away in 
a forest. If, however, anybody dies of snake-bite, they bury the 
dead body. When a woman dies during the period of gestation 
or at the time.of delivery they cut open the womb of the 
woman, take out the child and then bury the mother and the child 
side by side. After death the whole family remains impure for 
ten days. The father, mother, uncle (both paternal and matet- 
nal), daughter, unmarried sister and son-in-law of the deceased 
observe this. On the tenth day the members of the deceased's 
family, consisting of the father, mother, and their Un maria 
children shave their heads and then go to a pond or rive 3 
bathe. After bathing, they all come before an effigy EN. 
clay ; on the left side of the effigy is placed a vessel full of w SE a 
near it there are some leaves of Tulsi plant. They all du. Es 
little water from this vessel and then return to thera rites 
Afterwards, they entertain the guests at a feast and the 
concerned with the dead are regarded as over: yt 


OCOUPATION. * ut | 


‚Male members work in the field as day-labo nt ey pring — 
wood from the forest and burn it for charcoal, which © 
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to their huts and use for the purpose of roasting their food. 
Women collect roots and fruits from the forest and do other 
household work, such as cooking. They look after the children, 
and the boys and girls help their fathers in the field and graze 
the cows. 


INHERITANCE. 


Generally, adoption is not allowed but they can bring 
a boy into their house who will be brought up as their own son. 
The boy will retain the clan-name (gotra) of his putative father 
and will succeed to some of the property of his so-called 
adoptive father. No ceremony is performed at the time of 
adopting that boy. 
ADDENDUM. 


Iam indebted to Dr. S. L. Hora of the Zoological Survey 
of India for having directed my attention to a note on the 
*Marriage Ceremonies of the Kharias' by Rev. L. Cardon 
of Ranchi (Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, LX XII, pt. iii, pp. 29, 30, 
1903) in which the following facts are of interest :— 

(1) The marriage takes place at the home of the bride- 
groom and not at the bride's house. 

(2) The imposition of a fine on the bride in the event of 
her touching or being seen at the time of combing her hairs 
or dressing by the bridegroom's elder brothers or cousins. 


one ne en A dd 
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ARTICLE No. 18. 


Wild Men in Assam. 


By J. H. HUTTON. 


The traditions of wild men current in the Naga Hills at any 
rate may be roughly classified under five heads—(1) little people 
—pixies, so to speak, generally unseen but often audible and 
occasionally caught; (2) ogres of cannibalistic tendencies; (3) 
lycanthropists, men who turn into lions, leopards or tigers as 
the case may be; (4) Amazons, who are wild men in genus if 
not in gender, and (5) monstrous races. 

To take them in order, the little people seem to a certain 
extent to have the attributes of earth spirits, if they are not 
actually confused with them. Men frequently hear them calling 
in the jungles, but they do not see them. The Sema Naga word 
for an earth spirit (as distinct from a sky spirit) is teghami which 
would appear by derivation to be simply “jungle men." The 
Angami Naga word is terhoma, and though it appears to have no 
connection with the word for ** jungle" in ordinary use, there is 
an obsolete word terha which has that meaning. There isa very 
concrete conception of these earth spirits, and it was once 
reported to the writer that the trans-frontier village of Tobu 
had caught one in a snare, killed it, and thrown away the body. 
It is possible that it was a slow loris! which is a very rare 
animal occasionally found in the hills and regarded with grave 
superstition. However, all tribes have traditions of jungle men 
who have been caught and kept, eventually becoming the 
ancestor of existing clans such as the Lezechunoma sept in the 
Angami village of Kohima, whose ancestor was found in a hollow 
tree and belonged to “the wood-cutting generation," or the 
Lhota clans of Eni, Thangwe and others whose ancestors were 
caught in the jungle, or the descendants of the woman whom 
ancestors of the Phoms found in a cave. So too the Konyaks 
speak of the Maiknak Nok, a monkey-like race which inhabited 
the hills before their coming.” It seems to the writer not 
unlikely that these stories of little people, living in the jungle 
and sometimes caught and tamed, have a definite reference to & 
branch of the Negrito race which apparently actually did at one 
time occupy the areas now inhabited by the Naga tribes or at 
least areas which Naga tribes previously inhabited, and which 
has left a tangible physical impression on more than one tribe 


1 Nycticebus tardigradus (Linn.). 
2 Peal, Fading Histories, J.A.S.B., I, 1894. 
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in the hills... Hartland, it is true, condemns the view that tales 
oflittle people are based on previous contact with a dwarfish 
race? He does so on the ground of the universality of the 
“distribution of such stories, but there is a good deal to suggest 
that pre-historic contact with dwarfish raees must have been 
hardly less widespread than the tales which are imputed to that 
contact. Negrillos in Africa, Negritos in Asia and Oceania, 
Eskimos in America, Lapps in Europe, not to mention the 
Bushmen of Africa whose art would seem to connect their past 
with the west European Peninsular, give a pretty wide range 
for dwarfish races. Atany rate, if all stories of pixies are nob 
founded on actual experience, that is no safe ground for saying 
that none are, and Assam looks as if she might provide a case 
in point. 
To turn to Ogres. These are very near to the familiar 
rakshasa of Hindustan. Rolsoma the Angami call them and 
they carry off children and fatten them for food, and the Kachha 
Naga tell of two brothers who overheard their cannibal captors 
discussing the fate in store for them, and who escaped after 
great adventures. How far these ogres are confused with a 
cannibalistic variety of sky spirits I am not sure, but the Ao, 
Chang and other Nagas have stories of spirits living in the 
heavens and keeping mithun ? which are really the souls of men 
so that when they kill a mithun a man dies. The daughters of 
these spirits have been known to marry mortals and live on 
human flesh, going to visit their parents in the sky to get 
mithun meat which their husbands discover in the form of 
human limbs hidden under leaves and so forth. It may be 
mentioned that the Maori, of New Zealand have some exceed- 
ingly similar traditions, and in the Polynesian after world of Po 
the souls of the dead are “eaten” by the gods.* Here perhaps 
wo have the obverse of the tradition of the little people. It has 
been suggested that the latter represent the survival in tradition 
of a conquered race, driven out or exterminated for the most 
part but surviving in individuals captured and enslaved by the 
invader. The Ogre is perhaps the opposite, a characterizatior 
of a conquering race by a conquered. One has only to think 5 
the innumerable cases in which intruding white men have beng 
accused by native races of eating human babes, quite ina ci 
ly, at any rate within the writer's experience. After RU 
ogre is not too outrageous a caricature of Homo sapiens. bha 
the date of the British occupation Sylhet was known er pa 
Bengal as a prolific source of kidnapped boys for castra ation © 
employment as eunuchs. Even after the British occup > 
m in the 
1 V, Man in India, VII, iv, Dec. 1927, a Negrito Substrat 
Population of Assam. 
2 Science of Pairy-Tales, Ch. XII. 
3 Bos frontalis. 
4 Moss, Life after Death in Oceania, p. 80. 
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Sylhet itself, persons were abducted for sacrifice at Jaintiapur, 
and the threat of sale to the Jaintiapuris is said to be still used 
by Sylheti mothers to frighten their children into good behavi- 
our. 

It is, however, perhaps not necessary to go far afield for 
a source of belief in mere cannibalism. Two Muslim travellers 
of the 10th Century even report that human flesh was sold in 
the markets in China.! In the Naga Hills tradition always 
puts the village of the cannibals a little further east than the 
furthest village with which the relaters trade, it is not im- 
possible that cannibalism was actually practised in Assam. 
Both head-hunting and human sacrifice arise from a theory 
of the soul as the source of all life, existing as a quasi-material 
entity within the body which it pervades, and transferable to 
other bodies indirectly through the soil and the crops, the 
circuit of life being continued by the consumption of the 
crop by human beings. This theory is stated in a very defi- 
nite form by the Karens of Burma,” who claim the Angami 
Nagas as their kindred? and are claimed as kin by the 
Angamis who say they left a branch of their race in the plains 
of Burma and speak of this branch as Kerenoma. Now 
throughout the Indian Archipelago, head-hunting, human 
sacrifice and cannibalism appear as manifestations of the same 
principle, some tribes practising one and some another, so 
that a head-hunting culture in one island is replaced in 
another by a culture otherwise similar but in which head- 
hunting is absent and human sacrifice, or cannibalism present. 
Obviously the speediest way of transferring the life giving soul- 
matter from one body to another is for the second to consume 
the first and so obviate the tedious necessity of awaiting the 
harvest to obtain the elixir which would have to be shared in 
that case with all the other consumers of the crops, if not with 
all the direct and indirect products of the soil. Accordingly 
we find traces of an attempt to effect the absorbtion of soul 
matter by means of cannibalism, actual or ceremonial. Hose 
and MeDougall report a case in which a girl was killed and 
& bit of her flesh fed to her sick brother in order to effect his 
recovery.‘ Clearly a case in point. Since therefore a theory 
which may give rise to cannibalism is held in Assam, the 
practice also may have existed there likewise. Another 
belief, which may give rise to cannibalism, is that in the 
transfer of the qualities of that which is eaten to the eater, 
& practice held by some to be responsible for cannibalism 
among some tribes of South America. This belief is also well 


Translated by Renaudot, v. Pinkerton’s Voyages, Asia I, p. 200. 
Marshall, The Karen People of Burma, p. 222. 

Smeaton, T'he Loyal Karens, p. 68. 

Hose and MeDougall, Pagan T'ribes of Borneo. 


2 0 trf 
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known in Assam, where the Naga refuses to eat the white- 
headed fork-tail for fear he should become prematurely bald 
and denies goat flesh to his women-folk for fear it should 
make them libidinous. However that may be, we find 
Glanius relating the adventures of a XVIIth century traveller 
to Assam, who accuses the hill tribes of eating the bodies 
of their dead relatives,! and this is still reported of the Lobas, 
a Himalayan tribe reputed to inhabit the mountains behind the 
Abors. In the Angami sacrifice of the Lisu ceremony, a 
bovine victim is invested with a cloth and a spear, the attri- 
butes of humanity, surely, and torn to pieces and devoured. 
The Lushei warrior used to lick from his spear-blade the 
blood of his first victim, a custom, by the way, also practised 
in Melanesia. Finally we have the case of a British Officer, 
killed at Khonoma in 1879, whose flesh was undoubtedly 
tasted by some of the young warriors of that village. 4 
As for tiger-men, it is perhaps not fair to class the genuine 
lycanthropist with wild men, though it may be noted that 
Semas derive their name for them from a root meaning to 
wander in the jungle. There is, however, a widespread 
belief in the Naga Hills in a mysterious village further cast 
where the inhabitants are lycanthropists, tiger-men according 
to Nagas, lion-men according to Kukis, and as this village 
is nearly always associated in tradition with cannibals, and 
with Amazons, the belief in it cannot rightly be ignored 
when dealing with wild men in this area, particularly as this 
association goes back to Herodotus who adds head-hunters 
to make a fourth.° Here again it is possible to ascribe the 
belief to the result of contact between races. Tribes contain- 
ing tiger clans are found among the Kacharis and Chang 
Nagas for instance, survivals perhaps of some extinct totemis- 
tic belief which might easily be misinterpreted by strangers. 
Lycanthropy, too, seems to be associated with particular 
tribes, as distinct from their neighbours. The Sema practise 
it, their Angami neighbours do not, though they share in the 
belief in it. So too the Garo are frequently lycanthropists, 
but the Khasi, though aequainted with the belief, deny 
that it is a Khasi practice. The belief in tiger-men may 
thereföre be merely the result of a contact by untigerish tribes 
with tiger clans or with actual lycanthropists. For this 
lycanthropie habit appears to be something more than mere 
vain imaginings. It is probably based on a pathological 


1 Naufrage d'un vaisseau Hollandois, p. 13. 

2 Dufi-Sutherland-Dunbar, Abors d: Galongs, p. 5, M.A.S.B., vol. V. 
3 Vide Carved Monoliths at Dimapur, etc., J.R.A.1., vol. LII, p. 69. 
4 Lewin, Wild races of South East India, p. 269. 


5 Codrington, T'he Melanesians, p. 305. cf. also Herodotus IV. 64 and 
Leitner, Dardistan, 1886-1893, pp. 14, 53, 61. 
6 Melpomene, 102 sqq. 
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condition, and in races akin to the Malay is no doubt propa- 
gated by the disease of suggestibility to which that race is 
subject. Skeat records the case of a man caught naked in 
à tiger trap and describes the behaviour of small boys hypno- 
tized into believing themselves to be civet cats.! One hesitates 
to ascribe too much reality to what seems a fantastic 
belief, but many lycanthropic occurrences in the Naga Hills 
are too circumstantial to be dismissed as mere delusion and 
one is almost tempted to impute to certain individuals a 
telepathie sympathy with leopards in the jungle, for in Assam 
itis leopards as a rule, which are involved in these practices, 
and the lyeanthropist does not change his shape but merely 
establishes a sympathy with a leopard in the jungle so intimate 
that the Iycanthropist knows when and where the leopard 
kills and if the leopard be killed the lycanthropist dies— when 
he hears of the killing. That some sort of fellowship with wild 
animals may not be impossible is perhaps suggested by the 
stories so frequently appearing of children brought up by 
wolves?. Such cases involving tigers are more than doubtful, 
but the Englishman reported, on November 18th, 1921, a 
case of a child suekled by a lioness in South Atrica. There 
are no wolves in Assam, so lycanthropy there is associated 
with leopards, and probably the best authenticated story of 
a child suckled by a wild animal of them all is the case of a 
boy suckled by a leopard in the North Cachar Hills reported 
by the naturalist Stuart Baker in an article on ‘‘ The power of 


scent in wild animals” in the Bombay Natural History Society's ` 


Journal? in July 1920. 

Wild women, as already mentioned, are associated with 
cannibals, head-hunters, and lycanthropists by Herodotus, but 
the Naga,! though placing their village to the east of the Naga 
Hills, and next to those of the cannibals and of the tiger-men, 
will allow the occupants to have no relations with them, and 
ascribes to his Amazons methods of reproducing their kind 
which are not a little fanciful. Some say that they are 
impregnated by the suckling of hornets at their breasts; we 
must, no doubt, reject such fantasies, but we must again 
beware of treating the whole as pure romance. Tales of 


1 Malay Magic, pp. 160 sq, 436, 455. The curious may refer to the 
article on lycanthropy in the latest (1929) edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 

2 e.g. the Midnapur case, reported in the Statesman of November 
13th and 17th, 1926, and the Allahabad case reported in the Englishman 
of April 7th and Sth, 1927. 

3 Vol XXVII, p. 118. 

4 Vide The Angami Nagas, p. 203, and Folk Lore, XXXIV, 9234. 

5 So the Chinese tell of a country inhabited exclusively by women 
who conceive by sleeping where the south wind blows on them (Fielde, 
A Corner of Cathay, p. 136.) 
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Amazons elsewhere have probably grown out of true reports of 
such institutions as Chandragupta's! or, better authenticated, 
Ranjit Singh's,? or the king of Dahomey's female Corps de 
Garde, but in the Naga Hills the martial aspect of the Amazon 
legend is absent, and the origin is probably to be found in the 
actual existence of a village or villages devoid of males, a 
phenomenon in itself quite contrary enough to ordinary expe- 
rience to give rise to any sort of fable when repeated to those 
who have not been in contact with the cold and probably 
commonplace fact. The Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the 
Shan States? actually reports two such villages as existing in 
the Upper Chindwin Valley, and therefore not too far from 
the Naga Hills. They are very small villages, but there may 
have been others, and anyhow man is born to exaggeration 
as the sparks fly upward, so that even if a village had very 
few men in it, it would lose even those that it had in the nois-- 
ing abroad of its fame. 

When we come to monstrous races it is always not so easy 
to find a foundation in actual fact. Some varieties are easy 
enough, but anatomical anomalies like the single-footed people 
who lie on their back and shade themselves from the sun with 
their sole are a little difficult to supply with a pedigree, 
and even more so, if possible, are the ingenious Chinese who 
grow with a nicely chamfered hole in the middles of their chests 
for the carrying of them skewered on the handy bamboo.? 
Nor is it easy to see a tradition of the pineal eye in the cyclo- 
pean ogre of the Kachins, who possesses one orb in the centre 
of his forehead.” Stories of this sort are very ancient. 
Pliny, Strabo, and Pomponius Mela? seem to have got their 
versions-from Megasthenes. Mandeville® seems to have bor- 
rowed from them in turn. Peter Heylin? mentions them 


C——————————————————————É—ÉÉÉ——— "|...  ——], 


1 Strabo, XV, p. 709, 710. 
2 Rothery, The Amazons, p. 74. 
3 Pt. II, Vol. ii, p. 201. $ ED 
4 Palladius, Bishop of Hellenopolis, reports in his De Gentibus In a 
a village of Brahmans where the men lived on one side of the Ganges p 
the women on tho other, and tho men crossed over to visit the SES a 
40 days in the year only, and no man returned after his wife had CH) 
child (quoted by Yule on Marco Polo, III, xxxi, and by Rothery, Astern 
Hiuen Tsang gives a similar account of tho “Kingdom of rc, asin 
Women ” in an island south of Fo-lin (i.e., Constantinople ?), records 
the Angami version, they rear no male children (Beal, Buddhts 
of the Western World, II, 279.) 
5 Fielde, loc. cit. èv peo 
9 Hanson, The Kachins, p. 157. Strabo describes them UNE (xxn ). 
82 7G perómo róv dg8adudv (XV, 711), and of course Mandevi © oos turn 
Both Strabo (II, 69) and the Kachins agree in making the! 
backwards. 
7 De Chorographia, III, 56. 
8 Ch. XXII. 
9 Cosmographie, III, ‘Of India.’ 
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all, and Purchas! writing of “Many doubtful and fabulous 
reports of the Indians” also quotes Pliny as to “ Pigmeis” 
and “such as live only by sent" (i.e. scent) etc, but 
dismisses them with a curt statement that he does not wish 
for the “admiration of fools." A laudable sentiment, but it is 
not uninteresting to track some of these marvels to their 
source. Let us start with Strabo. He mentions the Enoto- 
coeti,2 whose ears were so long that they hung down to 
the ankles and so large that they slept on one and used the 
other as a coverlet “and wild men (ayrioı àv0pcózot) and other 
monsters ” and goes on to tell us of specimens of a gentle mouth- 
less race who were brought to the court of Chandra-Gupta— 
dorduovs de rivas åyðĝvaı avOpdmous fjuépovs: olketv 8e wept Tas 
myds rov Täyyov' and that they dwell about the sources of the 
Ganges. He is drawing on Megasthenes, but Megasthenes cannot 
have seen them for himself and was probably repeating what he 
had heard in India. If we turn to Alberuni,® we find him men- 
tioning not, it is true, the Enotocoeti,* but people with ears like 
sieves, not at all a bad description of the Lhota or Sema Nagas 
who bore two holes in the concha of the ear as well as others 
in the helix and the lobe, but one which might give a totally 
wrong impression in the matter of size. These he associates 
with the single-footed monstrosities so fascinating to Pliny and 
Co. and also with Pragjyotishya, Lohitya, Kasi and Mekala. 
Clearly Assam is indicated. Mekala is probably the “Miklai" 
which has been used for both Manipur and for the Lhota 
Nagas. Pliny clinches the matter for he places some of his 
wild men in a certain valley of the Himalayas called ** Abari- 
mon."5 Obviously he, or his source Megasthenes, has heard of 
the Abäri manuh of the Assamese and mistaken a people for a 
place, and abüri manuh means literally “ wild men” as opposed 
to tame ones—bori. Tt is, or was, used by the Assamese not 
only for the Abors but for any hillmen of the remoter ranges, 
and older books on Assam often allude to Nagas of the inner 
ranges as Abors. The interesting thing is to hear what these 
wild men themselves have to say about Strabo's and Pliny's 
monsters. We have already mentioned the Kachins; the Ao 3 
and the Angami tell us of the people whose ears are so large 


1 His Pilgrimage, V. i, $3. 

2 XV,71landII, 69. Mandeville, for a wonder, shortens the ears to 
the knee. 

3 Vol. I, ch. xxix, p. 300, Trubner, 1914. 

4 Though there is Sanskrit authority also for these as Karnaprata- 
ramas and McCrindle quotes Mahabharata II, 1170, 1875 in this connec- 
tion (Ancient India as described by Megasthenes, note on Fragt. XXIX.) 

5 He seems to be referring to the Lobas mentioned above—Super 
alios autem anthropophagos Scuthas, in quadam convalle magna Imai montis, 
regio est, quae vocatur Abarimon, in qua silvestres vivunt homines, etc., 
Nat. Hist. VII, ii. 
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that they sleep on one and cover themselves with the other;! 
the Sema of a tribe whose noses are upside down (like those of 
the Kachin Chyáwoi already referred to), so that when they 
walk out in the rain they must cover their nostrils with a 
plantain leaf or the blade of a dao, a tale also to be had, 
by the way, from the Bila-an of the Philippines: the Chang of 
a race of dwarfs who have no mouths and live by sniffing meat 
held to the nose,” as a natural corollary of which they had no 
vent in the anus, till a lewd fellow of a tribe of normal anato- 
my got among them and persuaded them to let him treat their 
children to make them as he was and thus destroyed them all 
with a hot iron, and escaped while their confiding parents 
awaited the promised recovery and transformation. 

In these stories again we can trace the acorn of reality 
from which this oak of romance has grown. Large ears were 
formerly regarded by the people of south eastern Asia asa sign 
of beauty?, and hence no doubt the practice of enlarging 
them with plugs and weighting them with numbers of rings 
so that they were sometimes long enough to reach to the 
breasts, a practice which extended from Formosa to the 
Garo Hills, where it is still followed, as also by Kukis, 
Tangkhuls and others. Hence no doubt an unkind jape at 
people whose ears were so big,3 akin to that in the * Thousand 
and One Nights’ at the negro whose lips were so thick that the 
upper lip brushed the stars while the lower caused his feet to 
stumble. As for the inverted nose, we have seen Garos in 
Mymensingh so prognathous and so platyrrhine that their 
nostrils certainly opened forwards instead of downwards, if 
they did not actually slope upwards. It only needs a little 
twist to this to arrive at unfortunates who must cover them 
when they go out in the rain, and whose noses may therefore 
be said to be upside down. It is from this notion of inverted 
noses, perhaps, that we get first the noseless ones of 

Megasthenes? and then the mouthless ones. If a face is drawn 
A E DEMEURE no o o s LL LEE 
1 MeCrindle (loc. cit.) mentions the account of a sepoy in the British 
service who had seen such people. 
2 So Pliny “ad extremos fines Indiae ab oriente circa fon 
00/:0000008 gentem sine ore,................ halitu tantum viven 
quem naribus trahant." (loc. cit.) 
3 Les Siamois ont les oreilles un peu plus grandes que les 
naturellement et sans artifice. ..... et plus ils les ont. grandes, 
estiment : got commun à tout l'Orient (La Loubère, Rayaume 
101). The Palaungs still regard large ears as a sign of 800 atp- 308 
wisdom. Milne, Homeof an Eastern Clan, p. 28). V.also my no 
01 Mills' Ze Ao Nagas. 109, 
1 Playfair, The Garos, p. 29. "o 1928) pP- 
5 Cf. Harcourt, Voyage to Guiana (Hakluyt Society. 
174. 

9 auukrmpes, dvamvods Exovres póvov vo úrep To = 
XV. 711), though Pliny ANC Hoa only one breathing pol? TI 
carens uno tantum foramine spirat (Nat. Hist. VI. 
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with the nose really upside down the correct position of the 
mouth is not too easy to determine, and the other con- 
comitants follow naturally down to the circumstantial 
observation of the Chang Nagas that the meat sniffed in this 
seemingly unsatisfactory way lost its goodness at once and had 
to be thrown away as rotten already 

In conclusion then we may perhaps deduce the moral that 
generally speaking these stories of wild men are founded on 
experience, though not on the same experience, giving rise, no 
doubt, to generalized notions of wild men; that they bear 
witness to the inherent inability of mankind to observe 
accurately and report correctly wherever racial prejudice is 
involved, and that they testify to the unbounded capacity of 
Homo sapiens to inflate the unwonted into the marvellous and 
to believe the supremely incredible. 


KOHIMA, 
April, 1928. 


Benjamin of Tudela, a Spanish Jew, who travelled in the XIIth 
century A.D., reports a tribe of men who “seem to want noses; but 
instead thereof, they have two holes in their faces through which they 
breathe" (Pilkington, Travels in Asia, I. 10). The learned translator 
remarks * it is not so very far wide of the truth; for modern travellers 
assure us that the Kalmuc Tartars have noses so flat that they are 
scarce to bo distinguished but by the rising of the hostrils,” so 
Megasthenes’ noseless ones may be merely Mongolians after all. 
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A Note on the “Wild People? of the Santals. 
By P. O. BODDING. 


So far as I know, the Santals have no stories or recollec- 
tions of having at any time had experience of beings of the kind 
referred to in the communications made in the Monthly Meet- 
ings of the Society on the “Wild People” of Tibet by 
Mr. van Manen. "They have, however, stories of fabulous beings 
in other parts of the world than where the Santals at present 
live, and also stories of anthropoid apes. 

I mention the latter first. The Santals naturally know the 
common monkeys found in their country, the banuman (by the 
Santals called Aärü) and several kinds of monkeys (by the 
Santals called gari). They also have heard of some apes, 
reported tailless, living in Assam, called by them olo! or olo 
banda. Although they are fully alive to the intelligence of these 
beings, they have no doubt as to their being animals, only that 
they often show supposed human traits. They also believe, 
that these apes have a kind of organized society with social 
rules, and that apes who sin against these are outcasted from 
ape-society. I believe there is even now in Dumka living an 
old hanuman of whom the Santals have said that he had com- 
mitted some social crime (in connection with ape-marriage) aud 
had been driven away from the ape-society living on a hill some 
twenty miles to the west of the place. 

Besides these they have a name of a being that they call 
bir sindié. The last word is likely Santali, the first one also. 
Bir in Santali means “forest”: it is, however, also used fora 
strong man, giant (in this meaning it is borrowed from Sanskrit 
vira). Sindié is not otherwise met with in Santali, so far as I 
know ; bir is very frequently used as an adjective prefixed to 
other words, very much like with us “forest” (often equivalent 
to wild”). I have never met a Santal who has seen a bir 
sindié ; but Ihave heard Santals in the Zoo in Calcutta express an 
opinion that the Orang utans seen there likely were bir sindic. 
I have an impression that the Santals at the back of 
their minds have a vague kind of idea, that the bir sindic they 
have heard of possibly are a little more than an ape, something 
“anthropoid.” They are reported to make for themselves tiny 
mud huts in which they live. 

I have heard the following story : Some forty years ago it 
happened in a tea garden inside the Santal Colony in the 


1 As a curiosity it may be mentioned that the Norwegian explorer, 
the late Mr. C. Lumholtz, tells that he in Borneo met a tribe called Olo. 
( 241 ) 
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Goalpara district in Assam that three bir sindié came there; the 
coolies gave chase, two of them managed to escape, but the third 
was caught, and she was a woman, as the narrator expressed 
himself. She was standing with head bowed down and hands 
kept up before her face, as one very much ashamed ; and when 
the people had their attention drawn away for a moment she 
managed to escape, and these bir sindié have not been seen 
since. The narrator had heard this, not seen the * woman. 
What struck me when I heard this was that the Santal 
called her a woman, although I think he was clear in his mind 
that it was a kind of ape. When such a story passes from one 
mouth to another, it will receive small additions here and there. 
whilst something also may be deducted, and before very long a 
theory may be formed with such a story as proof of its truth. 
H. C. Andersen's story of the feather that became five hens isin 
accordance with nature. 

The Santals have stories about strange peoples and beings, 
not that they have ever seen them themselves, but they have 
heard of them. "They tell that to the east people live who are 
naked, and who eat their parents when they die, saying: they 
carried us in their bodies when we were born, now we shall do 
the same for them! These stories possibly refer to the Nagas, 
possibly (according to Santal explanations) to people living 
towards Tibet. 

They further tell that in these regions (their ideas are hazy, 
but one would think they referred to places bordering on Tibet) 
the ekaguria and ghor mühälive. These beings have only one leg 
and a mouth like that of a horse. They eat human beings. It 
is not more than some forty years ago, that it was commonly 
told and believed by ignorant Santals that people who engaged 
Santals to take them to work on tea gardens in Assam really took 
them away to sell them to these ekaguria who paid a basketful of 
money for each. The ekaguria country is said to be very foggy: 

Even Strabo had heard of similar beings nearly two 
thousand years ago. 5 

. The present day Santals have transferred the abode of (nog 
beings to the magic-filled east. Otherwise there are aya 
stating that the ancestors of the Santals have been living 1 pa 
same country with them, as the tale says, here in this cona th s 
but this last remark has to be referred to the place whe! | 
Story first started. in 

H " o ntal, n 

I give here one story as I have received it from a Sa 
translation ; in an Appendix a similar one is reproduces to this 
In olden times, it is told, before the Santals E e name) 
country, the ekagudia (this is only a parallel form a these wer 
were living here. The Asurs were smelting iron, an maat leoa 

smelting silver ore and were eating people. ney able 

> were 

Silyer ore and cast rupees. People say that they 
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run exceedingly rapidly on their one leg. In spite of all the 
Santals were not afraid of them, but fought with them. To get 
money, it is told, they were in the habit of selling people to 
them. They caught a person and took him to a lair they had 
agreed on. Here they kept a drum. When they had caught 
and brought some one they tied him, bent up with his hands on 
his back, so he could not get loose and run away. Thereupon 
they beat the drum and cameaway. Now the ekagudia came with 
money which they put down near the drum, whereupon they 
carried the person away. A moment afterwards the others came 
back and took the money. But when the ekagudia, it is told, 
reached their place, they felled the person with a hammer blow. 
When this was done they boiled clarefied butter in a large pan ; 
when it was on the boil, they put the body in and boiled it 
thoroughly. When ready they hung the body in the door, and 
every time they went out orcame in they took a bite and con- 
tinued in this way, until they had finished him. 

After some time the people commenced to beat the drum 
falsely ; for where could you every day find the needed bait ? 
The ekagudia came with the money and looked for the man, but 
there was no one there. Naturally they became angry and 
commenced to lie in wait, and when the people came and beat 
the drum they pursued them and caught them. People tell, if 
you ran along a road or a path, they would catch you in no 
time; therefore when an ekagudia was after you, you should run 
to lowlying boggy land, or to where there are high ridges. If 
you only could jump over the ridges, vou were safe. The 
ekagudia has, as you remember, only one leg; if he tumbles 
down he is unable to get up quickly, and you get àway in the 
meanwhile. When this happened two or three times the 
. ekagudia got tired of it and gave it up. Later on, it is told, the 
Santals became more plucky, and when they saw the ekagudia 
come running, they met them with bow and arrow, and when 
they had in this way killed three or four of them, they became 
afraid and ran away. Now-a-days they are not to be seen, 
whether they have been exterminated, or whether they live in 
some other country, is not known. 

Like stories of a similar kind, I suppose the one here related 
must have some connection with fact; but what this may be it 
is not possible to say. There is no silver to be found in these 
parts, or where the ancestors of the Santals have been for 
centuries. No Santal would think of selling a human being to 
be eaten, and there would be no market! Might there possibly 
be a reminiscence here of the ancestors of the present people 
having been in connection with, or having heard of, the head- 
hunting peoples in parts of Assam or neighbouring countries ? 

How a small matter may be the origin of a long yarn the 
following story may show. I shall first reproduce the story as 
told and then make some remarks on it; it runs as follows :— 
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People tell, that in olden times when the primeval forest 

existed the Asurs were living here. They were much stronger 
than the Santals, in other respects they were looking like 
Santals. They had no form of cultivation; they were smelting 
* orestone' ; from this iron was melted out, and this iron they were 
in the habit of eating whilst it was hot; this was what they 
wereliving on. 'Then when we Santal human beings came down 
here from the up-country (i.e. from the west). the Asurs said 
among themselves: Hallo, what kind of human beings are these 
cominghere? Then somebody told them and said : These human 
beings who are coming are stronger even than vou. You are 
able to eat only hot iron; but these people eat both kinds ; they 
eat what is hot and they also eat what is cold; they eat rather 
more of what is cold. When they heard this, they said: Well, 
then let us also try to eat whatis cold and see whether we can 
manage this or not. Then, to tell the truth, when they had 
heard this, they took cold iron and bit it; but however much 
they tried, they were unable to manage. Consequently they 
became very much afraid and said: We shall never be able to 
hold our own agaiust these people. Now we Santals eat hot 
rice and cold rice, and the man who told them the story did not 
trouble to explain to them that he referred to rice, and then 
they naturally became frightened, and as soon as they heard the 
sound of the Santals coming they moved further on. People say, 
that the Asurs did not know how to build houses. Wherever 
they found a precipice or a slope they dug in and made a den 
and themselves lived in this. . 

The iron slag found in the jungle is a relic of them ; here 
they smelted iron. When they died, people saw their bones: 
they look like wood and stone mixed up (this refers to a kind of 
limestone, by the Santals called asur had, lit. Asur bone). These 
tremendously strong people were driven away, as told, by the 
help of spies; otherwise no mother’s son would have been able to 
drive them off. This is what people tell, whether it is true or 
not; I have not seen them myself, the narrator added. 

As is known, there is a tribe called the Asurs, now-a-days 
speaking a Munda language, living in Chota Nagpur, not here in 
the Santal Parganas. They are reported to have been hog 
(which, however, may be incorrect): there are small tan 


„ported 
found here and there, called Asur pukhri, Asur tanks, ep aa 
f 3 as out 


In 


have up to quite recently been smelting iron; I my 

seen them doing it), or “sur it, Asur excrement. this 

i; means rust, slag, dross, but also excrement, and 

clue of the story. how 
What I have written is all meant to show; 
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matters, observed and not understood, or used for the purpose 
of getting some fun out of them, may be at the bottom of strange 
stories in which a few dim and indistinct reminiscences may be 
mixed up. Once started they do not lose in interest, but become 
more and more vivid. 

I have not touched on the superstitions and folktales current 
among the Santals having reference to bonga, spirits, curin, a 
kind of spirits with large heads, and feet reversed (as is said to 
be the case with many bongas), believed to be women who have 
died in childbirth (the curi» are reputed to suck the blood of 
human beings), and bhut which are very small and said to be chil- 
dren who have died before birth or before gettinganame. All try 
to frighten people. There are many stories about these, their 
shape, their mode of living and their doings and powers, and how 
people have seen and been living with these. Some parallels to 
statements found in certain of the stories related in connection 
with Tibet might perhaps be traced in these Santal stories, but 
they would scarcely give much help to explain the Tibetan 
stories. It would lead us too far to enter into details here. 

I should also mentior, that whilst the Santals consider that 
a bir sindié corresponds to the Bengali ban manush, there is a 
small Munda tribe called, also by the Santals, bir Aor, lit. forest 
man, hoy, being the Santal name for a human being and for a 
Santal. They are very few in this district and have a rather 
curious reputation.- Among other matters, they eat monkeys. 
The Santal traditions tell that the bir hor some time long ago 
were outcasted from the ancestors of the Santals and related 
tribes (Kharwar, as they, according to these traditions, called 
themselves), because they had killed and eaten the hanuman 
monkey. Incidentally one might ask, might not some of the 
stories of races eating human flesh have their origin in the eating 
of monkeys ? 


Several possible origins of these stories have been pointed 
out; all of them seem to be possible. The stories may really 
refer to animals (apes or bears) or to people.  Outlaws are 
naturally quite possible, or people who have retired from the 
world. Without laying any stress on it there is one of these 
possibilities of which I should like to say just a little. 


We have living in India, also on the borders of Tibet, 
many different tribes; they have very little in common and may 
be so different that strange ideas and tales are developed in 
connection with some of them. Things are seen, but not plainly 
enough to be understood, and so a story is started.  E.g., the 
Santals tell of the Mahratta raiders of some generations ago, that 
they had tremendous ears; at night they slept on one and 
covered themselves with the other! 

That tribes with criminal tendencies live in mountains and 
from their resorts periodically come down to steal and plunder, 


- 
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is not unknown. We have had examples of such gangs even 
here in this district with its not very high hills. What whole 
tribes may practise individuals may also do. E- 
One further remark may find a place here. There is in 
Norway a very rich folklore with stories of what are called 
“ Troll," giants, ogres, or whatever may be the equivalent in 
English. They correspond somewhat to the Indian rakshasas; 
they are giants and eat people when they come across them. 
Attempts have been made to explain these “ troll” as natural 
phenomena, indistinctly seen, and mostly seen in fear and 
superstition, the imagination having given them shape and all 
the rest. I remember how, some years ago, I saw a painting 
with Professor Moltke Moe (he was our great authority on 
folklore whilst living) ; this picture showed some peculiarly form- 
ed roots and other natural objects on a lake-shore in a peculiar 
evening light. When looking at it from a distance, it was 
exactly like a giant, somewhat misshapen and horrible looking, 
but just what such a being might be imagined to be. Possibly 
some explanations are to be found along similar lines out here 
also, personified natural phenomena. 

Another suggestion as to possible origins of similar traditions 
is one brought forward in connection with the Hanuman of the 
Ramayana. It has been suggested that Hanuman and his tribe 
represent the aboriginal peoples. 

While, as noted, animals may be taken to be human beings, 
and natural objects, or misunderstood and unrecognized natural 
phenomena may be taken to be supernatural beings of one kind 
or another, it seems that we have also to reckon with the same 
process reversed. Human beings are counted as animals. 

Sir Herbert Risley in the Introductory Essay to his work 
The Castes and Tribes of Bengal at the very beginning refers to 
a stone panel found at Sanchi, depicting “a strange religious 
ceremony. Under trees with conventional foliage and fruits, 
three women attired in tight clothing without skirts, kneel in 
prayer before a small shrine or altar. In the foreground, the 
leader of a procession of monkeys hears in both hands a bowl 
of liquid and stoops to offer it at the shrine. His solemn 

countenance and the grotesquely adoring gestures of his ki. 
rades seem intended to express reverence and humility. In of 
background four stately figures—two men and two wom Tga d 
tall stature and regular features, clothed in flowing Topps Sadi 
wearing most elaborate turbans, look on with folded han: h 
apparent approval at this remarkable act of morelia of the 
panel is seen reproduced on the outside of the volum 
work referred to. 
Sir H. H. R. is of opinion that the monkey a 
to represent the aboriginal races of India, and he a 
“the story in the Ramayana of the army of apes W^ ..rjbed) 
H . . D cture 
Rama in the invasion of Ceylon.’ ‘It (the p! 


g are intended 
fers also > 
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shows us the higher race on friendly terms with the lower, but 
keenly conscious of the essential difference of type and not 
taking part in the ceremony at which they appear as patroniz- 
ing spectators.” 

To support this theory the following may be mentioned :— 

It was (I am glad to be able to say that one now seldom 
hears such expressions) very common to hear the Santal abori- 
ginals called apes, hanumans, by the Aryan inhabitants, and it 
was not a term of endearment, nor of respect. The hanuman is 
likely more honoured than those called so. 

The Traditions of the Sentals as handed down from guru 
to cela apparently have a reminiscence of the happenings that 
the Ramayana poetically describes. In the form of the tradi- 
tions taken down by the late Mr. Skrefsrud from the dictation 
of a guru, named Kolean, the following lines (translated) occur: 
*'The ancestors have told, that in olden times when Ram raja 
lived all the Kharwars (the traditions say that before these 
peoples were split up into a number of tribes, now called San- 
tals, Mundas, Hos, etc., they were one people and called Khar- 
war) went with him (Ram) to Lanka (Ceylon) and helped him 
to subdue Rabon raja, wherefore thenceforth for a very long 
time we had no fight or quarrel with the Hindus. They were 
living in the open country and we in the forests and in the 
hills.' 

Another form of the traditions expressly denies that the 
ancestors went along with King Ram. This was told me bya 
guru many years ago.! 

Taking the two forms of the tradition together ib does not 
seem improbable that we have to do with a real reminiscence, 
and that part of the ancestors of the present-day Santals really 
accompanied King Ram on his expedition. It is not difficult to 
assume that some of the Kharwars were living not far from 
Ayodhya,? or in any case, not far from the route King Ram had 
to follow. 

If it is a fact that the aboriginals, in casu, the Kharwars, 
materially assisted King Ram, this had to be acknowledged in 
away. And a way extolling the aboriginals and at the same 
time keeping the distance was found. To some minds there is 
something of the supernatural in the doings of a hanuman. 


1 Tncidentally I may mention that I have a Santali account of the 
contents of the Ramayana; this is not, however, tradition, but without 
doubt a kind of résumé oi what the Santals have heard at picture shows. 
Now and then wandering ‘artists’ find their way even to the Santal 
villages, show their pictures of the hero6s and incidents of the Ramayana, 
and describe all the happenings. The Santal rendering is a miserable 
story with a good deal of grotesque matter and nothing of the beautiful 
periods of the original. al. 

2 Some of the Santal folk-tales even expressly state that what is told 
in the tale happened in Ayodhya. 


B 
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What the aboriginals did was more than human. The story of 
the monkey king in the R amayana and the worshipping 
monkeys, on the Sanchi panel referred to, may be, and likely are, 
acknowledgments of something due to the aboriginals for as- 
sistance rendered. There is, however, a great difference. | The 
Ramayana shows reverence and admiration; the panel picture 
shows superior toleration. It is unnecessary to follow this 
. further. : 
The story of the Santal girl and the hanuman recorded in 
the Appendix is a Strong corroboration of the theory advanced. 
provided the ‘ reading’ is as proposed. 
In response to an expressed wish three Santal folk-tales are 
recorded here below in an Appendix in the original Santali with 
a fairly literal translation and a few explanatory notes. 


APPENDIX. 
SANTALI TEXT. 
Ghormühà reak katha. 


Noko ghormühà do mit lekan janwar kanako. 
:NokoaR moca do thik sadomak moca leka, se bohok 
lulur jotoge thik sadomak lekage, ar hormo tikin do 
thik hor hormo lekage, ar janga do hor janga lekage, 
menkhan mittan eskargetakoa. Ar dar do hor khon 
hö bartiko dar dareaka 

Ado kathae, disom sendrare mittan kora mittan 
jele khudaukedea. Ado khudau khudaute, kathae. 
uni jel do (onko ghormühá takako dudul kan tahékana) 
ado ekkalte, kathae, uni jel do onko thengeye dar 
tdiket khan do, nui hoe khudau tdikedegea, ar bae 
badae kana, notere do nonkan onkan janwar menak- 
koa mente do. Ado andhage uni kora do onko thene 
calao gotena. 

Khange onko do nuiko ñelkede khanko zr 
gol kedele ako thenko idikedea jome lagu. Ar Shih 
ghormühà do, kathae, hor höko Tomkogea. oke- 
kathae, mui korako idikede khan do, pahil doka n tejo 
dea dhüåte. Ado kathae, uni kora hormo K^ 
ar hicric se, hathae, bogeteko odokena. „akateko 

Ado barsiú pe mahako onkakedea, ado on“ 
menketa, Nit do gota hormobon chataokedea, 
itil Ocolege. 
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Ado kathae, dinge sasan sure dakako emaea. 
Arko mr haparaoa arko mena, Tis abo khon bartiye 
dar dareaka, unre dobon jomea. Ado kathae, din 
hilok setakreko nir haparaoa, ar ruarkate do takako 
dudula. 

Ar onko lahaleko sap idi akatko do, kathae, 
onako sanamko bidau purauketko khan do, mittan 
maran utar karako condaea, ar onare gotomko dula 
mit kara. Ado ona khubko tingi basana, ado tol 
koteamkate jiveltege ona sunumreko khadle hotkoa. 
Ar bogeteko phanda bara gelaea. Ado bhala tol 
dhumbakkako khan do, cekateye phanda dareaka? 
Ado mit ghariko kundel bara gelayenge, adoko goc- 
enge. 
Ar nui kora do tan man onako doe neletkoa. 
Ado kathae, onka gotatege isinkate duarreko akakakoa, 
ado odokok bolok, kathae, mocateko pohak jomkoa. 
Ado sanam jeltet jom cabakate doko rara ärgokoa ar im 
ar boro ar lackoko odokte- ona do get kutikateko sure 
dakaea sasañte arko joma. Ar ona bohok rean 
hatan odokkate ona do pithakateko joma. 

Ado uni kora do noako joto kami tan mane nelket 
khan doe boroyena, are menkela, Durre! mit din do 
hapen in ho nonka lekako jomena. Ado moako 
kathage mone moneteye guni bhabik kana. Adoe 
menketa, Darelenre ho noko khon do ban soros hatar- 
oka. Ado darekate mit din do emon in dara se; 
ekkalte apnar disomten dar utara. Onkae bud thik- 
keta. 
~ Arho onakateye nelketkoa, banma, akoren enga 
apa khubko haram budhiyena menkhan do sarimteko 
capat rakap gotkakoa ; ado onde khon gudrau nurok- 
teko nür gocenge. Ado joto horko hoho jarwakateko 
metakoa, banma, Aleak kohnda do bele nürente po- 
sakena. 

Adoko metaea, Posaken khan mabon joma. 

Ado kathae, uni hö onka leka gotom sunumre 
isinete ato sudharen horteko jomea. Ado ona hoe 
nelketkoa. J 

Ado tahen tahente uni kora do, kathae, khub 
dareye aikauketa, dahar daharteko darre hoe sorosena. 
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Adoko menketa, Bad khetrebon mir haparaoa. Judi 
onare hóe soroslen khan dobon jomea. 
Ado dosar hilok do bad khet talateko darela. 
Khange pahil do uni korageye soros gollena. Khan- 
geye hudis gotketa, Durre! soroslen khan nahakko 
jomena. Ado onkae hudisket khan do, bai bai ma- 
chategeye darkette onkogeko soros gotena. Ado uni 
korae menketa, Tehen sin ar inda. cekaten tahi añga- 
len khan gapa don dargea. Jitaulenre man darketge, 
arko saplii khan mako jomenge. Akhirge ban 
akhir nenkate hon gujukge, enkate hon gujukge. 
J aha lekatege inak baca do banukanan. Men in dar 
gelaegea. ; 

Ado kathae, en hilok do bako jomledea, jähä leka- 
teye tah? angayengea. Ado kathae, beret torae pathe 
kajak bara gotena. Adoko metae kana, Ayo, tehen do 
bejäe uricem pathek kan do! 

... Adoe metatkoa, Giticte denga bhagwa dhil akan- 
tina, onalen saohayettina. 

Ar kathae, uni jome reak hà en hilokgeko nenda 
akawana, men akawanako, Nir haparao khon ruar 
torage nui dobon jomea. Ar uni hora ho en hilokge 
dar reake mone akawana. A do kathae, joto hor beret 
barayenteko menketa, Delabon, tehen do bad khet 
pindhako cetantebon dar idia. Okoe bhala bon soros 
dareaka, teheñbon bidaulenge. 

Ado kathaeko calaoente mit then panteteko tengo- 
yena mindara lekage. Ado joto hoy hà hükate darko 
chop gotketa. Ado kathae, nui kora do chop torarege 
khub tapise dar gotketa, onko khone soros gotente bad 

pindhako parom torage baihar pindha sene mohuda 
gotente oka sentege khub da ran daran b indha ma 
onkategeye mohndayente dare darketa se, tirit le a 
darketa. Pindhako hoe don barom idiketa, ar 0” 
do don parom torako sombot gur godo B kana. 
Inaktege, kathae, nui do adi sangine 
note Hoy disomteye úir hecente onko then R 
paskaoenteye baúcaoena. do 


-77 katha 4 
Ado kathae, uni korage onko ghormuha 24 do in 
hoy thene latketa, nonka onka kana mente: 


darkette 
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khon Hoy hopon doko badae kana, nonka moca ar 
nonka hormo ar nonkate horko jometkoa mente. 
Ado noa katha hó endege mucatena. 


TRANSLATION. 
A Story of the Ghormühä. 


These shormuhas are a kind of animals. Their mouth is 
exactly like that of a horse, that is to say, their head and ears 
are all like that of a horse, and their body and hands are exact- 
ly like that of a human being; their feet are like the feet of 
a man, but they have only one leg. As to running, they can 
also run quicker than a man. 

People tell, it once happened that a young man at the 
annual hunt” chased a deer. As he was chasing it along, it so 
happened that the deer ran to where the ghormuhas were cast- 
ing rupees,? and when the deer ran there the young man also 
followed it there, but he did not know that animals of this kind 
were to be found in that direction. So the young man went to 
them unawares. 

When they saw him they at once caught him and took him 
to their place to eat him; for these ghormuhas, people tell, also 
eat human: beings. Now when they had taken this young man 
to their place they first smoked * him, and, people tell, a great 
number of worms and lice came off the body of the young man. 


1 Tn this story these beings are represented as having a horse's head; 
in other stories they are described as having simply the mouth of a horse. 
The name, which is borrowed from an Aryan language, may mean either 
‘horse-face’ or *horse-mouth”. It might be noted that this story express- 
ly calls these beings “ animals’, but the word should perhaps not be taken 
as meaning more than “being”. 

2 The reference to the annual hunt may be a later introduction to ex- 
plain the happenings to the listeners. The Santals have during the hot 
season every year a hunt whero all males of the country-side are supposed 
to attend, hunting one day through a large forest or over a hill, meeting 
for the night at a previously fixed place and returning the next day hunt- 
ing over the same ground in the opposite direction, after which they 
return home This hunt formerly played a very large róle in the life of 
the people, the night mentioned being spent in adjudicating quarrels and 
all social matters. Here all Santals were equal, an overchief having no 
more to say than a servant boy. This “council of the burnt forest’, as it 
is called, was presided over by a hunt-priest (dihri he is named; have the 
Santals got this from the Saurias in whose language a ‘ priest? is called the 
same ?). The Santals look upon this council as their own * High-court' ; 
its importance has, however, dwindled very much during the later years, 
as is only natural with the law courts working. 

3 The Santals naturally have no idea how money is coined and take 
it that the coins are moulded. 

4 [t might beremarked that this story was taken down long before the 
last war and the fumigation of Russian prisoners by the Germans. One 
wonders where they got this item. The nearest approach to it that the 
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They continued to do the same for a couple of days: then 
they said, * Now we have trimmed his whole body, let us now 
fatten him." 

Every day they gave him rice with meat and turmerie.! 
They ran races with him and said, “ When he is able to outrun 
us, then we shall eat him." Every morning they ran a race 
with him, and when they came back they cast money. 

In this way they tested those they had caught previously, 
and when they were satisfied they put a tremendous big iron 
pan ? on the fire and filled this full with clarified butter. When 
they had thoroughly heated this, they tied their hands and feet 
and tossed them at once alive into this melted butter. They 
tried to kick, but when a person is tied up like that. how can 
he kick? "They rolled round a moment, and so they died. 

This young man stared at them whilst they were doing this. 
Now when they had in this way boiled a person whole they 
hung him in the door, and when they went out or came in they 
took a bit? and ate it. When they had consumed all the flesh 
they took the rest down and took out the liver and lungs and 
intestines, and cutting these into small pieces they cooked them 
with rice and turmeric and ate. The brain they also took out, 
baked it and ate it.* 

When the young man saw all this done, and he was staring 
ab it, he was frightened and said, “ Woe is me, some ‚day before 
long they will eat me also in the same way.” He turned all this 

over in his mind and said, “Even if I should become strong, I 
shall not show myself superior to these in the meantime. But 
when I get strength I shall one day use my legs to good effect, I 


shall run straight home to my own country." He thought so 
and made his mind up to act so. 


Santals have is the way in which they singo animals (to burn off hair, 
etc.) after they have killed them for food. Otherwise they resort to 
smoking to drive animals out of their lairs or to kill them. Santals gen- 
erally have a sufficiency of the beings mentioned. og 
1 The food described is not tho ordinary Santal preparation ; itag 
meant to describe something rich and savoury. iling 
? The implement referred to is an iron pan ordinarily used for bot ra 
the crushed sugar-cano in to prepare molasses. It is comparatively Sai 
low, but very wide, likely the biggest vessel an ordinary Santal 


know. 
3 The Santal word is the same as that used of ponies biting. cio Ux 
The parts mentioned are considered delicacies, especia Sight be 
many carnivorous animals. With reference to the brain, ib 7 is 


"gin 

Santals ifico the head with the DI py 
eaten (cooked with rice) PN a sometimes assisted. BOE d: 
other males, never by women. The brain may also be made into y of 
prend, like here. That any specific gain should result from ub 
eor UU not reflected on here. The Santals may nase aten part? ed 
i is point; I have heard it stated that they have © .y beli® 
ub ards (very much against their taste, I think) because * 

at they in this way should acquiro certain superior powers: 


rague 
vas rts of 
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After this he saw another thing with them, viz., when 
their own parents grew very old they threw them up on to the 
roof of their house; from there they rolled down and were killed 
by the fall. Thereupon they called all people together and 
said, * Our pumpkin ripened, fell down and burst." 

The others then said to the man, “ If it burst, let us eat it 
then.” 

Then, people teli, they boiled this one also in the way 
described in ghi and all the village people together ate him or 
her. This the young man also saw them do. 

As the days passed the young man commenced to feel very 
strong ; when they raced along a road he also gained on them. 
So they said, * Now we shall run a race over high-lying rice- 
fields? If he gains on us there also we shall eat him.” 

The next day they ran along over the rice-fields. To start 
with, the boy gained on the others. Then he suddenly remem- 
bered, “O! O! if I win the race they will eat me presently.” 
With this in his mind, he ran at a fairly slow rate so they won. 
The young man then said to himself, “If I somehow or other 
can pass to-day and the coming night I shall surely run away 
to-morrow. If I win I shall get off; if they catch me they will 
eat me. Happen what may, I shall die if I stay, if I run I may 
also die; in any case I have no choice. Heigh ho, I shall have 
& try ab running." 3 

They did not eat him that day; in some way or other he 
passed the time till dawn next day. As soon as he got up he 
bound his loin cloth? tightly. They said to him, “O mother! 
you are girdling yourself exceedingly tight to-day!” 


1 It might be very interesting to take up for investigation the item 
here mentioned, but space forbids. Tho Santals have never been anthro- 
pophagous, and look upon such practico with natural horror. As & 
matter of fact cortain races are reported to do what is here told. It 
seems out of the question that a story like this should be due to imagina- 
tion. It must be, it seems, either a reminiscence of the experience of 
someone who has been in contact with people who have such practices or 
a reproduction of a story heard from other peoples. The last isa possi- 
bility : it seems, however, to be more likely that the origin first suggested 
is the correct one. Then the interesting question arises, where have the 
ancestors of the present people been in contact with others who have for 
custom to ent their old people when they become decrepit. I have seen 
this practice mentioned in connection with the Gonds and also with the 
Birhor. I wonder, however, whether one might not get nearer to the 
origin by seeking towards the eastern and south-eastern countries border- 
ing on India. r 

2 The Santals have several classes of rice-fields, according to high or 
low position, the value of the fields corresponding to how high or low they 
are, the high ones are drier and consequently less valuable; they are 
also easier to pass along over. The low-lying paddy fields have more or 
less water always and on account of their natural position frequently 
have high ridges. This is in the hilly Santal country; the narrator 
naturally applies his own experience to his story. 

3 The loin cloth being what it is, it is necessary to make sure that it ` 
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* Whilst lying down," he replied, “my loin cloth has 
become loose; I am arranging this.” 

Now they had fixed that day for eating him; they had 
agreed among themselves, ^ When we return from racing we 
shall immediately eat this one.” But the young man had also 
decided to run away that very day. When they had all got up 
in the morning they said, ** Come along, to-day we shall run the 
race over the rice-fields and the ridges. 
us, we shall find that out to-day.” 

So they went, people tell, and fell in line in one place just 
as they had previously done. When all were ready and had said 
so, they commenced to run. The young man ran from the 
very start with exceeding speed. He won on them and as soon 
as he had passed the high-lving rice-fields and ridges he ran 
Straight for the ridges of the low-lying rice-fields, where there 
were high and steep ridges ; running along in this direction heran 
all he could , he ran something awful. He also jumped across 
the ridges, whilst those others floundered and fell on their faces 
whenever they tried to jump a ridge. 

"In this way, people tell, this young man ran very far, and 


coming here to the Santal country he escaped from those others 
and was saved. 


Who will win among 


And this young man told the story of the ghormuhas to 
the Santals, that it is so and so, and from that time the Santals 
know that beings having such a mouth and such a body exist, 
and that they eat human beings as described. 

So there this story also is at an end. 


SANTALI TEXT. 
Hor kuri hari kora reañ. 


Sedae jokhen, kathae, miltan atoren hoy gada are 
bedare butko casleta. Ado ona but belek jokhen se 
gadarok khange ona do apan apinko horhoetakon, 
jemon jaháe se jahanko aloko jom. Ado kurt g IR, 
horhoko kolkakoa, ar okoeren gidra banukko NOT, 2 
haram hor se budhi hor höko horhoegea, ar dherte! = 
gidrakoge. ‚jgeye 
Ado onko motore mittañ do juan godok, Rupe E 
horho kan tahekana: Ado mittan hari andia do 


AT A: NG ES AAA 


18 properly fixed before starting running or commencing stre 
It is always done, ux 


S : der! 
toh It is likely not necessary to take this statement as & mo 


4 O - z irly old amon 
lon; competition of the kind mentioned is fairly 
peoples, I think. 


nuou? 


"TOS 
int! 
2 those 
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bute nelket khan doe menketa, Ceka lekate noa but doi 
joma? Mittan onko bulauko reak in upata. Ado 
kathae, cet larkore con bahae gutukette but godateye 
calaoena. Ado ona baha do but godareye dohokaka, 
ar ac do bute joma. Ar lakgako hijuk khan, ona 
baha doe bagialge ar ad doe darketge. Ado din hilok 
onka agu aguteye parkauketko khan do, bako lagayea, 
jom ocoaegeako. Khange tayomte do onko tuluce 
gateyena, ar baha do dingeye gutu aguta. 

Khange uni juan kuriye tahékana, uni kuyi doe 
bulauente harii kora tuluce gateyena, banmae jàwüeok 
kana. Khange onko songeten but horho gidra do 
orakre bako laiketa, banma, uni phalna kuyi do 
nonka onka? Ar uni kuri ma bae lai barayet, okoe 
then ho bae laiyeta; menkhan onko säoten gidrako 
nel tiokkelkinte onko gidra do ako orakreko larleta. 

Ado lai laitege uni kuriren engat apat hökın 
badaekette akinren hoponera bogetekin ruhetkedea. 
Ado apa bareko menketa, Ma nui härügebon gojea, ar 
bankhan do nahak disom hor samañre lajaobon nama. 

Ado kathae, onka menkale uni härü doko sendra 
namkedeteko tun gockedea. Ado apat harame menket- 
takoa, E ya, nui do babon gidiyea, nui dobon jalaoe- 
gea. 

Ado kathae, onka menkate sahanko ñam jarwa- 
kette sarako benaoketa. Ado ona cetanreko dohokede- 
te sengelko lagaoata. Ado un jokhen uni kuri hoe 
calaoena. Ado apat baretko metae kana, Cet lagit am 
dom hijuk kana? 

Adoe meneta, Cet lekape rapakede kana ona ne- 
nelgen he akana; adon menketa, bhala hor lekageko 
rapakedea se cet leka. : 

Ina kathae vor purautege sara reak sengel do 
khub sardiyena. Ar tinre con, kathae, gitil doe gocha 
lora akat tahékana, adoe men gotketa, Mase, dada, 
nelkope serma ipil doko ceka barae kana. Ado 
kathae, un jokhen joto hor noko hoko koyok gotketa, 
un jokhen ona gitil do cotteye er gotkata ; ado sanam 
horko cubaR andmandaoena. Un jokhen ac do ona 
sardi sengelreye don khanjoyenteye sati gocena. 
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Ado apat baret adiko edreyena arko menketa, Nui 
kurt do härü jivige tahékantaea, toberege uniak maya 
bae chadaoleta. Nököe nonka aboe iaketbonteye don 
khanjoyena. 

Ado enka ruhet barawanteko um barayente orak- 
teko calaoena. 

Ado ma katha ho endege caba pak puciyena, 
banukanan, chutiram. 


TRANSLATION. 
The Story of a Santal Girl and a Hanuman Boy. 


Once upon a time long long ago, it is told, the inhabitants 
of a village had cultivated gram! on a plot of land lying along 
the bank of a river. When this gram was ripening or commen- 
cing to ripen they kept watch, each one at their own plot. 
to prevent people or any others from eating. They generally 
sent small girls to keep watch; they who had no childıen kept 
watch themselves, the old man or the old woman; mostly, how- 
ever, the children kept watch. 

Among these a girl just growing into maturity was watch- 
ing. A male hanuman saw this gram and said, “ How shall 
I manage to eat some of this gram? I must hit upon some 
means of fooling them.” So, people tell, with some kind of 
bast or other he prepared flower garlands ? and went to the gram 
field. Here he put the flowers down, while he himself was 
cating gram, and when people came to drive him off, he left the 
flowers there and ran away. Now when by daily bringing 
flowers in this way he had made them accustomed to it, they 
did not drive him off, but permitted him to eat. After some 
time he got on friendly terms with them and constantly pre- 
pared flower garlands and brought these. al 

The young girl referred to was there; she lost her NEN pr 
became friends with the hanuman boy, that is to SO aa 
married herself to him. Then did not the other gram-wa Clang 


i ; : k er: 4th such 
children tell this at home, saying, it is so and so "id En 
and such a girl? The girl naturally did not tell; she 


;o they 
tell anybody; but as the other children had seen the Y 


told in their respective homes. . rents also 
The matter being told everywhere the girl's p? 
Bengal 


H 10 
noi in re been 
1 Tho gram is the Cicer arietinum, L. Santals living yh y 


ee: 7 $ A , the. 

districts are cultivating this; but it is doubtful w hether NT. deco- 

doing so for a long time. a stri DE" yo hair, 
2 At certain festivals the Santals may put flowers 0! jn 


k 
rate with; they may also use such garlands round the nee 
but very likely it is not an original Santal custom. 
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got to know of it. and they gave their daughter a good scolding. 
And the father and brothers! of the girl said, ** Come, we shall 
kill this hanuman, otherwise we shall be disgraced before the 
people of the land." 

Thereupon, it is told, they tracked him down and killed 
him shooting him with an arrow. Then the father said, “ I say, 
boys, we shall not throw him away, we shall cremate him.” 

Having said so, people tell, they collected firewood and 
built a funeral pyre. and having put him on this they set fire to 
it. At that time the girl also went there. Her father and 
brothers said to her: “ For what purpose are you coming here ?” 

She answered. “TI have come to see how you are cremating 
him; I said to myself, T wonder whether they are .cremating 
him like a man or how they are doing it.” 

As she had said this the fire of the pyre commenced to 
burn very high. Now the girl had, as she came along, put 
some sand ina fold of her cloth. Then she said suddenly. 
* Look, elder brother, look at the stars, what are they doing." 
Now all of them also looked up, and at that time she quickly 
Scattered the sand in-tbe air, and all of them got sand in their 
eyes and became quite confused. During this the girl herself 
jumped up and threw herself down on the fiercely burning pyre 
and burned herself to death. 

But her father and brothers became very angry and said, 
“This girl surely had the soul of a hanuman ; therefore she did 
not give up her affection for him. Look, she did so and so 
to us and jumped upon the pyre.” 

After thev had scolded in this way they bathed and went 
home. a 

So now there is an end of this story also , there is nothing 
more, nothing at all. 


While many details of the above story have been adapted 
to Santal ideas and customs, as is always done when a fairy tale 
is borrowed and told by Santals, the substratum of the whole is 
non-Santal. The Santals have never practised sati; they have 
adopted cremation from the Hindus; formerly they buried their 
dead ones. 

The position of a Santal woman is very much more free 
than among the caste people, and although cases of self-destruc- 
tion, on account of the faithlessness of a lover or a husdand, are 
not unknown, they are very rare and not occurring after the 
death of a lover. Women are known to have committed 
suicide by hanging, because they have been caught with consan- 


1 Apa bare, father and brothers of a girl, are always supposed to be 
the natural guardians and defenders of an unmarried daughter or sister. 
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guineous males; they were unable to face the disgrace and the 
horror of the people. - 

That a Santal girl should fall in love with a hanuman is 
unheard, and unnatural, even in a fairy tale. I believe crimen 
bestialitatis is unknown among Santal women. 

The explanation of the story seems to be that it refers to 
other actors than a Santal girl and a hanuman. If we for the 
hanuman substitute an aboriginal man, perhaps a Santal, and 
for the Santal girl read a Hindu woman, the story comes into 
another light and may be a reminiscence of something that has 
really happened. 


SANTALI TEXT. 
Hari kora reak katha. 


Tisre con, kathae, Bhador cando jokhen aema 
gidra gaiko ada horho kan tahekana, ar ona thenge 
miltan maran nèk dobhakre kicrié doho barakateko 
wmok kan tahêkana. Ado kathae, oka sen khon con 
hari kora doe niy hec gotente mitten kuri gidra reak 
lumam kicrié do dareteye atkir rakapkela. Khange 
onko gidra do aug papakateko mr rakapente apan 
apinak kicricko halan barakettakoa. Khange mit 
horak do banuk. Khange dare senko benget rakap- 
kelteko nelkede, hariri hobor akat. Khange adoko 
koeye kana, Dentae, hari kora; kicric emkataeme. 

Ado hárüi menketa, In thene reben khan don 
emkataea, ar bankhan ohon emlea. 

Khange bhageteko capatede kana. Khange uni 
do colteye atkir vakapketa. Khange adom gidra ar 
uniye atkir akaftae gidra do orakteko mir calaoente 
enga apatko laiatkoa. Khange onko do horko riau- 
ketkote ak sarko namketteko hecena, adoko metae kana, 
TD, havi kora; kicric emkataeme, ar bañkhan 
tole tun gocmea. my 

Adoe menketa, In thene reben khan in emkataea, 
ar bankhan do ban. ; 

Ado onkae menket khan do tutu ko 
Adi baric sarko ayakketa, menkhan bang ‚en khanko 
dareae kana. Khange tun tunteko lange) menakiaea, 
menketa, Nui gidra do cele härürege ine ee uniren 
tobetege babon tun jos dareae kana. Ado khans 

engat apatko vakketa. Adoko serena : 


portonketa 
eko tun jos 
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Dentae, härü kora, mái reak lumam luguri. 

Ih thene reben reben nemkataeyan, 

In thene reben reben calkataean. 

Ado engattel ina doe koekedea, ado bae emade khan 
do, apattet hò onka lekae koeye kana; seren do enkage . 
Kakattet ho enkageye kockedea, kakittet ho enkage, se 
joto hor enkageko koekedea, menkhan okoe ho bae 
ematkoa. 

Ado sesre uni kurigeye koekede khan do, kathae, 
kicriegeye lamkur goladea. Khange uni kuri do ona 
kicrice sap gotket khan do, kathae, onategeye or rakap 
gotkedea. Ado ondegeye bande ocokedeteye gugu tap- 
kedea. Ar uni kwi ho unireye khusiyena, ado engat 
apate men otoatkoa, Ma ape do tahckokpe ; in don 
calak kana. 

Ado kathae, buruteye idikedea, ar mittan dhiri 
dandere cia akat tahêkana, ona danderteye idikedea. 
Sin motore do bahrekore se dare butakorekin tahena, ar 
ninda do ona danderrekin gitica. Ado ul jok din do 
ulkin joma, ac do dareteye dejoka are ruku nüraea, 
uni doe joma. Ar adom do ger gerkateye nur gotaea ; 
ona do halan rakapkateye nel pahila ; ger cinhai namle 
khan do bac joma, ona doe capat gidikaka. Ado um 
härü kora doe mena, Cedak in itat do bam jometa ? 

Adoe metaea, Jom bi akante ban jometa, tinak ui 
joma? Jom jomten langayena. 

Onka, kathae, ul din do ul, kanthar din do 
kanthar, se jahanakge jo belek, onakogekin joma ar 
jahának jojom sanaye, onageye aguaea. Ado khange 
phol dol jomte uni kuri doe mokonena ; adoe metadea, 
In do noako jomte don mokonena, daka jom sanayedin 
kana ; de okarem daka ocona ? 

Ado uniye menketa, Ho, ona reak do alom bhab- 
naka, ona don nawama. Adoe metadea, Delan bajarte 
am do nahak bajar noa sare dare butare tahé hatarokme, 
inge bajar khon don aguitalana. 

Ado sari bajartekin calaoena, ac do dare butareye 
dohokedete bajarte uni härü doe calaoena. Ado kunkal 
then khon celat ar karahiye atkirkette uni kuri thene 
agukela ; ar laduko caktiko bogeteye aguadea ar uni 
kuri doe jometa. Ar caole ho, kathae, ghari ghariye 
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cuput aguae kana, ar bulun, sasan, dal, jotogeye agu- 
adea. Khange uni kuri do sahankoe namkette sengele 
jolkefa are daka utuketa, ar bana horkin jomkela. 
Khange kathae, uni hari ho daheye jomket khan, adi 
sebele aikauketa, adoe metae kana, Ia, nonkage ado 
dakaetalanme. 


Adoe metadea, Aguanme, tobe ban dakaea? 
Adoe menketa, Hé, ona don dareaka. 


Ado kathae, mittan bagwan tahékana, ondekin 
mandiauena ; ado ondege lin din cokin tahgana. Ado 
uni kuriye menkela, Noa jomakte ma purungem eman 
kan, menkhan kicric tho bam kicricedin kana. 

Adoe menkela, Acha, ona hon aguama. 

Ado kathae, bajarteye calaoena ; ado kicric thenge 
bako sor ocoae kan, bogeteko humakede kan. Khange 
bae agu dareata. Ar tayomte do uni kuri ho tandire 
gitic giticteye arisena. Ado uni hariri menketa, Delañ 
burutegelan calaka, onde khonge kicric dolan juraua. 
Ado kathae, burutekin calaoena ; ado ulko kautharkoe 
gotadea, adoe metadea, Do hatiate idite akrinme ar 

kicric kirinme. 

Ado kathae, onakoe idikelte akrinkateye kicricena, 
ado ondegeye bande pheraoente hor ato sene calao 
idiyente kisär thene kamriyena, uni hari then do bae 
ruarlena. Ado uni hiari doe nel hor bhagaoente ina 
dhara dhari gotae nam barakedea + ado bae nam dareade 
khan, adiye bhabnayena, ar ado buruteye ruar calaoena. 
Ar uni kuri do tahéyente hor kora thene jawäeyena, 
ado endegeye tahéyena. 

Katha do cabayena. 


TRANSLATION. 


The Story of a Hanuman Boy. le tell 
eop e 1 
Some time, who knows when, it so happened: Haren vow 


that once in the month of Bhador a number 0 esb; near the 
watching cattle that were having their midday 5 ing taken oft 
place was a fairly large pool of water, and ha? ment, people 
their clothes they were bathing there. At UD earn somewhere i 
tell, a hanuman boy suddenly came running Ti gree, tamg 
and snatching away a girl's silk cloth he ran UP 
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it with him. The children ran frantic up out of the water and 
looked for their clothes. There was one whose cloth was not 
there. They looked up into the tree and saw the hanuman, 
he had it in his arms. And they commenced to beg him: 
* Give it, vou hanuman boy, give her back her cloth." 

But the hanuman said: “If she consents to stay with 
me I shall give it back to her, otherwise I shall certainly not 
give it." 

They threw any number of stones to hit him ; but he only 
climbed higher up taking the cloth with him. Some of the 
children and the girl whose cloth he had snatched away then 
ran home and told their parents. These collected people and 
having laid hold of their bows and arrows they went and 
commenced to speak to the hanuman : “ Give it, you hanuman 
boy, give her back her cloth; if not we shall shoot you and 
kill you." 

He said: * If she consents to stay with me I shall give it 
back to her, otherwise not.” 

As he spoke in this way they commenced to shoot; they 
let off an immense number of arrows, but they were utterly 
unable to hit him. When they got tired of shooting they said : 
“This girl's fate must surely be with this hanuman, this is 
why we are unable to hit him with our arrows." Then her 
parents commenced to cry, singing as follows :— 


* Give it, you hanuman boy, give the girl's silken cloth !” 
He answered : 
“If she consents to stay with me I shall give her cloth ; 
If she consents to stay with me I shall hand over 
her cloth." 


The girl's mother begged him with these words; but as he 
did not give it to her, the father also begged him, singing in 
the same way. Her uncle begged in the same way, her aunt 
also, and all of them implored him in the same way; but he 
did not give it to any of them. 

When at last the girl herself begged him, he at once, 
people tell, le& the cloth hang down towards her; and when 
the girl caught hold of the cloth he at once pulled her up with 
the cloth. And having made her put her cloth on there he at 
once took her on his back and was off with her. Now the girl 
also was pleased with having him, so she said to her parents, as 
she left: ** You stay where you are; I am off.” 

The hanuman, people tell, took her to the hills; he had 
discovered a rockeave and took her there. During day-time 
they were living in the open or under trees, and at night they 
were sleeping in the cave. During the mango season they 
were living on mangoes; he himself climbed the trees and 
shook fruit down to her, and she was eating. Now and then 
he would let a fruit fall down to her after having bitten it; 
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she would pick it up and first have a look at it; if she saw the 
marks of teeth she did not eat it, but threw it away. And the 
hanuman boy would say: * Why will you not eat what has 
been touched by me?” 

She would answer: * I have had enough, therefore I do 
not eat any; how much am I to eat? I am tired of eating 
and eating." 

In this way, people tell, during tbe mango season they 
were eating mangoes, during the jack fruit season jack fruit, 
or whatever fruit was in season, and whatever she had a wish 

. to eat he brought to her. At last she got tired of eating only 
fruits and said to him: “I am tired of eating only this kind; 
I want to eat rice; please, where will you let me cook rice ?" 

He replied: “Oh, don't let this trouble you ; I shall get 
you that." And he said to her: “ Come along, let us go to the 
bazar; you remain under some tree this side of the bazar 
during my absence; I shall bring what is needed for us from 
the bazar." 

Truth to tell, he went to the bazar; the hanuman left her 
sitting at the foot of a tree, whilst he himself went there. 
From a potter he snatched away a cooking pot and an earthen- 
ware flattish dish and brought these to the girl; he brought 
her also any amount of sweetmeats and cakes, and the girl 
was eating it. And, people tell, again and again he brought 
her also handfuls of rice, and salt, turmeric, split peas, in fact 
all he brought to her. The girl then found firewood and made 
a fire and prepared rice and curry, and they both ate. And, 
people tell, when the hanuman boy also had eaten some curds, 
he thought it tasted excellently and said to the girl: “ I say, 
prepare food for us again in this way.” 

“Bring me the necessary," she replied: “then only I 
shall be able to prepare food." - 

He answered back: “ Yes, I shall be able to do so.” 

There was a grove of trees somewhere, people tell, and 
there they remained; they lived there for some time, who 
knows how long. Then the girl said: “ You are giving me 
this food and I am quite satisfied; but as for clothes, you do 
not clothe me." ; 

** All right," he said, “ I shall bring you clothes also.” 

He went to the bazar, people tell; but there they would 
not let him come near to the clothes; they beat him again and 
again. He was unable to bring this. Later on, the girl got 
tired of always sleeping in the open; and the hanuman said: 
“Come, let. us go the hills; from there we shall provide 
clothes.” So they went to the hills, and he plucked mangoes 
and jack fruit and brought her and said to her: “Do, take 
these to the market, sell them and buy clothes." ; 

And she, people tell, took the fruit there and having sold 
ib she procured clothes; and having changed her clothes and 
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taken this on she went to a Santal village and took service 
with a wealthy man; she did not go back to the hanuman. 
The hanuman waited for her until he understood that she 
would not come; thereupon he searched for her everywhere 
in the neighbourhood ; and as he was unable to find her he 
was very grieved and returned to the hills. The girl stayed 
where she was and was married to a Santal youth; and there 
she remained. The story is ended. 


Several details of the story reproduced above might call 
for some explanatory remarks. To save space I shall confine - 
myself to some general observations. 

The story has been told so many times that it has become 
a true folk-tale. But even so the reader cannot avoid being 
struck by the behaviour of the hanuman ; except for a few 
details naturally brought in when mentioning a monkey the 
whole story seems to be a tale of human beings, only that they 
are of different races. The hanuman represents an aboriginal 
or savage man, the girl belongs to some other race. The story 
might seem to presuppose that the girl is a Santal, in which 
case the hanuman would be some other race. One might in this 
case suggest that the story originated with people living in the 
far East. Another possibility, perhaps more likely, is that the 
story may have originated with people of the Aryan race, has 
afterwards been adopted by the Santals or their ancestors, and 
in the course of telling has been adapted to Santal ideas and 
got its present form. In any ease there is every probability that 
the hanuman here represents a human being, deemed inferior 
to the race of the narrator. 

The Santals have several stories referring to beings called 
by them rakas or rakhas (the word comes from Sanskrit rak- 
shasa); I have sometimes got the impression that these beings 
might really be people of a foreign and savage race. 
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ARTICLE No. 20. 


On the Worship of the Deity Jalpeshvara in the District 
of Jalpaiguri in Northern Bengal. 


By SARAT CHANDRA MITRA. 


Jalpaiguri is one of the most northerly districts of the 
Province of Bengal. The tutelary deity of this district is 
Jalpeshvara or “The Lord of Jalpesh'. The Deity's shrine is 
situated in the village of Jalpesh, which is situated about 12 miles 
to the east of the Jalpaiguri town. Hearing about the great 


Fic. l.—The J alpeshvara Temple as seen from outside. 


sanctity of this shrine and of the great veneration in which the 

deity Jalpeshvara is held by the people of the locality, I, accom- 

panied by Mr. T. Mitra, Executive Engineer, P.W.D., Duars 

Roads Division, paid a visit to this temple on Tuesday, the 23rd 
( 265 ) 
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December, 1930. This shrine or temple has a round cupola at 
the top and four rooms at four corners of the quadrangular 
basement-storey. The lower portion of the walls of the base- 
ment-storey is ancient and built with old small-sized bricks, 
while the upper portion of the basement-storey and the cupola 
are recent additions. A fine view of the temple of Jalpeshvara 
is represented in figure 1. 

Proceeding inside the temple, we found that in the sanctum 
sanctorum was the stone worshipped as the symbol of Siva, 
which was placed inside a miniature well in the stone-flagged 
floor. As the “dim religious light of the interior rendered the 
stone-representative of Siva somewhat invisible, I felt it with 
my right hand and found that it was a block of (most likely) 
grey granite-like stone thinned at the top into the shape of a 
wedge, there being a ridge at the top of the wedge, while the 
sides sloped downwards. "There are three bands on one side of 
the stone, as will appear from figure 2. This photograph gives 


a n. 


Fic. 2.--The Jalpeshvara Stone as seen from above. 


an excellent top-view of the Jalpeshvara stone. 

Just above the surface of the cavity in which this stone is 
lodged, there isa Yoni made of Jeypore marble which has been 
recently provided by a wealthy Marwari gentleman of the 
locality. Its shape is shown in figure 3. The letter A shows 
the miniature well in which the stone is placed. The well is 
about 1 foot deep. The Jalpeshvara stone is approxi- 
mately S inches long and 4 inches broad. There is a local 
tradition to the effect that the bottom of the stone goes deep 
down into the earth and that the bottom cannot be reached 
howsoever much the surrounding earth is excavated. It may 
be stated here that the stone and the Yoni stand just below 
the centre of the rounded cupola which surmounts the shrine. 

On enquiry from the attendant Brahman priest, I learnt 
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the following tradition about the evolution of the cult of this 
deity :— 

In ancient times, there were no Hindu residents in this 
part of Jalpaiguri. It was inhabited by the Kochs and the 


Fic. 3.—Marble Yoni. 


Mechs who were the original inhabitants of this locality. 
Being attracted by the unusual shape of this stone, they wor- 
shipped it. It may be stated here that these Kochs and Mechs 

. were Mongoloid tribes who had probably migrated from Burma 
and had settled in these parts. They gradually accepted the 
Hindu creed and adopted Hindu manners and customs. 

About 400 or 500 years ago, Mahendra Deo Narayan, Raja 
of Cooch Behar, built a rude temple over this stone. This rude 
temple is the nucleus of the present splendid temple in which 
the deity is installed. The temple built by Raja Mahendra Deo 
was partially destroyed by the great earthquake of the 11th 
June, 1897. The present temple was built a few years back on 
the remains of the old temple. 

This deity is worshipped by the Hindu inhabitants of 
Jalpaiguri for the attainment of whatever their hearts may desire. 
In the month of Baisakh (April-May) local women, who are 
desirous of having sons born to them, come to this temple and 
worship this deity with libations of milk which fills up the well, 
and pray for the boon of sons. 

As this stone has now become a recognised symbol of Siva 
and is dubbed with the appellation of Jalpeshvara Mahadeva, a 
great festival is held here on the occasion of the Sivaratri festival 
in the month of Falguna (February-March). A fair is also held 
here on that occasion. 

The priest informed me further that the mantra or the 
prayer-formula with which this deity is worshipped is :— 


IAAT fara TA: I 
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Translation. 
I make obeisance to the (deity) Jalpeshvara Siva. 


Offerings of cooked rice (4 seers), pulses (1 seer) and vege- 
tables are presented to the deity in the morning, and pancakes 
locally known as luchis, prepared from 1 seer of flour and fried 
in ghee and half a seer of milk are offered in the evening. These 
food-offerings are subsequently distributed to the attendant 
priest and the three servants of the temple. 

There is a fine tank to the south of the temple. I was 
informed that, during the re-excavation of this tank a few years 
ago, several sculptured stone-slabs were found. One of these 
slabs with carvings in alto relievo has been dubbed with the title 
of Vasudeva and has been installed in a small temple to the 
east of the Jalpeshvara-shrine, while another slab, which is 
broken at the top and, which at present, bears no carvings on 
it has been given the appellation of Kuvera, King of the 
Yakshas. This broken slab has also been installed in a small 
temple which is situated to the south of the great sanctuary. 

Both these minor deities, whose images are ündoubtedly of 
Hindu origin, also appear to be worshipped, for I found offerings 
of flowers upon them. 

Near the roots of a peepul tree (Ficus religiosa) on the 
south of the great temple, are to be found two or three stone slabs 
which have no carvings on them. They are not worshipped. 

From an examination of the foregoing description of the 


Cult of the Deity Jalpeshvara, the following questions arise for 
purposes of discussion :— 


(1) Whether the Cult of Jalpeshvara was in its inception, 
a form of primitive or aboriginal religious belief ? 
Whether it was, in that stage, Animism or 
Fetishism ? 

(2) Whether there are instances on record of any nation 
of antiquity having worshipped stones ? 

(3) Whether the Jalpeshvara-stone is of meteoric origin ? 
If so, was it embedded in the earth and, by its fall 
from the sky, attracted the notice of the Mechs 
and Kochs and led them to worship it? 

(4) In what stage of the evolution of Hindu religious 
worship or polytheism does the Cult of Jalpesh- 
vara, In its present form, stand 2 


(5) Why do the local women pray to Jalpeshvara for 
sons ? 


I shall take up for discussion the questions (1), (2), and (3) 
together. 


The ancient Hebrews, the Greeks, and the Romans worshipp- 
ed stones and stone monoliths. The boulders of stones streaked 
with marks of vermilion, which are to be found at the roots of 
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banyan (Ficus indica) and pipal trees (Ficus religiosa) in almost 
every village in the Indian countryside are instances of stone- 
worship bv the Hindus. The lake-goddess, who is worshipped 
in a shrine on an island in the Chilka Lake in Orissa, is repre- 
sented by an unhewn block of stone. Similarly, I have seen, in 
the very heart of the town of Jalpaiguri, an instance of the 
worship of stones by the Hindus. Just in front of the Swiss 
Chalet-like bungalow occupied by the Executive Engineer, 
P.W.D., Duars Roads Division, and midway in the open space 
between the gate of the said bungalow and the western bank of 
the Karala River, there are two pipal trees and a block of black 
rough stone (like jhämä brick). There are vermilion marks on 
this block stone and the ignorant Hindus of this neighbour- 
hood are beginning to worship it. This worship is. in its 
present stage, a form of Fetishism because the stone is being 
worshipped in its own character asa symbol. It may, however, 
develop, in course of time, into Siva worship. 

Similarly, the Cult of Jalpeshvara may have been, in its 
inception, an instance of stone-worship by the primitive or 
aboriginal Kochs and Mechs and been borrowed from them by 
the Hindus. 

The facts of the Jalpeshvara-stone being embedded in the 
earth and of the existence of indentations and fissures thereon lead 
me to suppose that this stone is of meteoric origin. The famous 
black stone which is built into the wall of the Kabah or the 
Sanctuary at Mecca and which is kissed by every Mahomedan 
pilgrim to that holy shrine is believed by many to be of meteoric 
origin. Thus we have two instances, on record, of meteoric 
stones being regarded as sacred by the Hindus and the Maho- 
medans respectively. 

Having fallen from the sky, this meteoric stone was regarded 
by the aboriginal Kochs and Mechs as being the dwelling-place | 
of an invisible spirit or being and was, therefore, regarded by 
them as sacred and was consequently worshipped. The Kolarian 
tribes of Chota Nagpore call the neolithic celts ther-diri or 
* thunder-stones ” and believe them to have fallen from the sky. 
They, therefore, regard them as sacred and possessed of cura- 
tive properties. Occasionally, they worship these stones. In 
the view that the Jalpeshvara-stone is of meteoric origin, the 
Cult of Jalpeshvara is a form of Animism. 

If the Jalpeshvara-stone is of volcanic origin, the Cult of 
Jalpeshvara is a form of Fetishism, because the aboriginal Kochs 
and Mechs worshipped the stone in its own character as a sym- 
bol and not as the dwelling-place of an invisible spirit. "They 
worshipped it on account of its curious shape. But this 
view about its volcanic origin is untenable, if we take into con- 
sideration .the two important facts, (1) that the Jalpeshvara- 
stone is embedded in the earth which is quite contrary to the 
universal procedure of placing Siva-lingams above the ground, 
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and (2) that the stone bears indentations on its sides, the origin 
of which can only be explained by the fact that while passing 
through the denser atmosphere of the earth, the sides became by 
friction with air indented and the top assumed the shape of a 
wedge. 

As regards the foregoing Question No. (4), it may be said that 
the Cult of Jalpeshvara, in its present form, is in the third stage 
of the evolution of Hindu religious beliefs, which has been 
designated by the Folklore Society of London as being “ Hetero- 
geneous Polytheism with Idolatry , as this deity has now been 
installed as a member of the Higher Pantheon of the Hindus 
and has been dubbed with the title of Jalpeshvara Siva or an 
incarnation of Mahàdeva. There is no trace of this deity 
having passed through the second stage and of having acted as 
dvära-päla (warder) of a higher God, nor of having passed 
through the first stage and of having been worshipped as a 
third-class godling presiding over a devadekhni-temple. 

As regards Question No. (5) supra, its answer is easy to give 
for the phallus or Siva-linga and the surrounding Yoni are sym- 
bols of the procreative energy. Therefore, I am inclined to 
E think that the local womentolk worship the deity Jalpeshvara 

for obtaining the boon of having sons born to them. In many 
parts of Bengal, Hindu women worship various other incarna- 
tions of Siva for obtaining similar boons. 
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ARTICLE NO. 21. 


The Hindu Calendar and the Farlier Siddhantas. 


By Harır KRISHNA DEB. 


Hindu Astronomy, as has long been known, may be consi- 
dered to have been, at some epoch prior to 500 A.D., influenced 
by Grecian astronomy. When precisely the influence began to 
operate, we do not yet know. Prof. Whitney expressed the 
opinion that, since the Hindu system is wanting in the improve- 
ments introduced into Grecian astronomy by Ptolemy (c. 150 
A.D.) and since there are differences in detail between the 
Hindu system and the teaching of the Syntaxis such as in the 
different dimensions assigned to the epicycles of the planets, the 
Hindus derived their knowledge of Western astronomy at an 
epoch anterior to Ptolemy. Against this view it has been 
urged by Thibaut,! following Biot, that it is not impossible for 
the Hindus to have derived their knowledge of Alexandrian 
astronomy not directly from works like those of Hipparchus or 
Ptolemy but indirectly and imperfectly from manuals used by 
Greek astrologers and almanac-makers who might have neglect- 
ed to take account of refinements introduced by the great 
astronomers and might have at the same time preserved 
elements of older doctrines, just for facility in calculation. 

Whatever may have been the actual date of introduction 
of Grecian astronomy, the principles of which may have been 
introduced not suddenly at one particular epoch but gradually 
and at different periods, the earlier Indian astronomers adhered 
to what is known as the quinquennial yuga in framing their 
calendar. The yuga is based on the assumption that 1830 days 
=5 Solar years 62 Synodic revolutions of the moon —67 Side- 
ral revolutions of the moon. The starting point of the yuga is, in 
all authorities except one, made to coincide with Magha Sukla 
1, when both the sun and the moon stand at the beginning 
of the naksatra Dhanistha. The exception referred to is the 
Jaina work Sirya Prajsapti, according to which a yuga begins 
with the moon at the beginning of the naksatra Abhijit, and the 
sun in opposition. 

In the Paitämaha Siddhanta, of which we have a repre- 
sentation in Ch. XII of Varaha Mihira's Paücasiddhantika, a 


1 Pañchasiddhantika, text, commentary and translation, ed. Thibaut 
and Sudhäkara Dvivedi, Benares, 1889; Introduction, p. LI, where refer- 
ence is made to Whitney and Biot. No copy of this valuable volume 
seems to exist in the Asiatic Society's collection. Biot’s opinion is found 
in his Études sur V astronomie indienne et sur l astronomie Chinoise, Paris 
1862, pp. 205ff as kindly looked up for me by Mr. van Manen. A 
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definite year is mentioned for the commencement of a quinqu- 
ennial yuga. Inst. 2, we read :— 


dvyunam Sakendrakalam pañcabhir uddhrtya $esavar- 
sanam | 

dyuganam Mäghasitädyam kuryád dyuganam tadahan- 
yudayät || 


* Subtract 2 from the Sakendra-käla (the years of the Saka 
era) and divido by 5; with the remainder form the ahargana 
beginning with the white half of Mägha, the ahargana being 
calculated from the beginning of the day, ¿.e. from sunrise.” 
As the Sakendra-käla represents the number of Saka years elapsed, 
a new yuga, as rightly observed by Thibaut (op. cit., p. 67), 
began in 2 Saka elapsed, st. 3 runs :— 


saikasasthyamse gane tithir bhamarkam navahate’ ksy- 
arkaih | 


digrasabhagaih saptabhirünam $asibham Dhanisthä- 
dyam || 


“Add to the ahargana its own 61st part ; the result is the 
tithi. Multiply it by 9, and divide by 122; the result is the 
Sun'snaksatra. Multiply the ahargana by 7, divide by 610, and 
deduct (the result from the ahargana) ; the result is the required 
naksatra, reckoning from Dhanistha. It will be observed 
that the sun's position is given here with reference to the 
naksatra, not with reference to the räsi as in the later 
period. We may infer that, even after Saka 2 elapsed, the rdsi- 
system had not yet supplanted the naksatra-system in calculating 
solar motion. 

Again, since st. 2, reckons a new quinquennial yuga to 
start from Saka 2 elapsed or 81 A.D., we may infer that the 
five-yearly yuga was in vogue at least down to 86 A.D.; for 
the rule laid down in the Paitàmaha Sid., if it had been 
composed prior to that year, could not havo directed us to sub- 
tract 2 from the Sakendrakàla and then divide by 5. We 
haye confirmatory evidence from Varaha Mihira's Brhat Sam- 
hita. 

In chapter 8 of that work is given an exposition of the 
60 years cycle of Jupiter composed, as he says, of 12 five-yearly 
periods, the years of every such period being designated : 
(1) samvatsara, (2) parivatsara, (3) idavatsara, (4) anuvatsara, 
(5) idvatsara. These designations correspond to these named 
by Garga as quoted in the commentary on Jyotisha, 10. 
(Vedic Index, IT, 412. n. 9.) And, as the five-yearly yuga is 
specially associated with the name of Garga, we may infer that 


1 Samvatsaro' gnih parivatsaro'rka idädikah $itamayükhamali | 
prajüpituscápyanuvatsarah syad idvatsarah éailasutapatiá ca || 


(Br. S., S. 24). 
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the 60-years cycle of Jupiter as expounded by V. M. consisted 
of 12 five-yearly yugas. The inference is borne out by a consi- 
deration of V. M's rule for finding out the Jovian samvatsara, set 
forth in the same connexion :— 
jätäni varsäni Sakendrakalad ‘ dhatani rudrair ' gunayec' 
caturbhih | 
navästapancästayutäni krtva vibhäjayec’ chünyasaräga- 
rämaih | 20. | 
phalena yuktam Sakabhüpakälam samsodhya sastyävisa- 
yairvibhajya | j 
yugani Näräyanapürvakäni labdhäni Sesih kramasah 
samah syuh || Br. S., 8. 21. 


' Multiply the years elapsed of the Saka king by 11, and 
(multiply) the product by 4; add 8589; divide by 3750; to the 
quotient add the Saka years (elapsed) : divide by 60; divide the 
remainder by 5: the quotient gives the number of the yuga 
beginning with Narayana, and the remainder gives the number 
of years ,etc., pertaining to the yuga.” V. M., then proceeds to 
name the 12 five-yearly yugas, Visnu (=Näräyana), Surejya, 
etc., into which the 60-years cycle is divided. The steps in the 
process ending with the direction “divide by 60” give us the 
number of the 60-years cycles completed as well as the number 
of the year of the current cycle. It is clear that the year from 
which, according to this formula, the 60-years cycle must be 
reckoned is the year 76 A.D,! when the first year of the cycle, 
as also the first year of its first Yuga (Visnu), is held to have 
started, the year being designated Prabhava. Now, V. M. states 
(Br. S., S. 27). 

ädyam Dhanisthamsamabhiprapanno Maghe yada 
yatyudayam Surejyah 

Sastyabdapirvah Prabhavah sa namna pravartate 
bhütahitastadabdah. || 


“When Jupiter rises, in the month of Magha, having 
arrived at the first portion of Dhanistha, then commences the 
first year of the 60-years (cycle), by name Prabhava, auspicious 
to living beings. Clearly, therefore, the cycle is held to have 
commenced in 76 A.D., with Jupiter at the beginning of 
naksatra Dhanistha, in the month of Magha. We are at once 
reminded of the statement in the Paitämaha Siddhänta discussed 
above, according to which a five-yearly yuga began in S1 A.D., 
that is, exactly five years after 76 A.D. -with the Sun and 


1 This may be tested by applying the formula to any Proximate year 
expressed in the Saka era. Thus, taking the year 10 Saka, we have 
10x 11 x4- 8589-9029. Dividing by 3750, the quotient is 2. Adding 2 to 
10, we get 12; dividing by 60, we obtain 0 as quotient and 12 as 
remainder, showing that the first. 60-yearly cycle had not passed by, but 
the year 12 of the cycle was on in 10 Saka; so that the initial year is 76 
A.D. 
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moon at the beginning of naksatra Dhanisthä, it being then the 
month of Mägha. There can thus be no doubt that the 60-years 
cycle of Jupiter was derived, at some time not earlier than 76 
A.D., by combining the 12-yearly cycle of Jupiter (of the mean- 
sign variety) with the five yearly yuga; so tbat the five- 
yearly yuga must have been in current use at 
least down to 76 A.D. If we could more precisely deter- 
mine the period at which the 60-years cycle was thus devised, we 
might thereby determine the date, necessarily later than 81 A.D., 
at which the yuga continued in use. For this determination we 
have, unfortunately, no conclusive data but only certain hints 
which we shall now proceed to combine for a plausible hypothesis. 

It will have become apparent that the Jovian years 
composing the 60-years cycle are not solar years but years of 
the mean-sign variety, each year commencing when Jupiter 
enters a rasi (“sign of the Zodiac") with reference to his mean 
motion and longitude, its duration being about 361:02 days. 
The use of this variety of the cycle (representing, according to 
Fleet, its original constitution l)is traced back in inscriptional 
records to a period not much posterior to V. M.; and it still 
continues in use in Northern India. The South Indian mode of 
reckoning the Jovian years as equivalent to solar years was of 
later growth and involved a complete divorce from the move- 
ments of Jupiter. Obviously, therefore, the rasi-system had 
been already introduced when the 60-years cycle was devised. 
A comparison of the Paitàmaha Siddhänta with the Väsistha 
Siddhänta, as represented in V. M.'s Paficasiddhantika, will help 
to indicate the period when the rasi-system was adopted. As 
argued above, the Pait. Sid. after stating (st. 2) that a five- 
yearly yuga began in Saka 2 expired, proceeds (st. 3) to set 
forth rules for calculating the Sun's position with reference 
to the naksatras; showing that, even after 81 A.D., the 
rasi-system had not yet come into vogue. The Vasistha 
Siddhànta however makes use of the räsi-system. That it was 
appreciably but not very much later than the Paitamaha 
Siddhanta follows from the fact that it agrees with the 
Paitämaha in assuming an equal daily increase in the length of 
the day; and it also gives rules of a type distinctly superior to 
those found in the Paitamaha. Moreover, the Väsistha, unlike 
the Paitämaha, treated of the motions of Venus, and probably 
also of the other planets, as shown by a consideration of chapter 
18 of V. M.’s Paiicasiddhantika. As Thibaut has left doubtful 
the point whether the planetary motions as set forth in sts. 
1-60 of this chapter are all derived from the Väsistha, and as a 
discussion on the point is likely to throw some light on the 
period of the Väsistha, we proceed to discuss it here. 

Chapter XVIII of the Pafica-Siddhantika consisting of 81 
LM 


1 Art. ' Hindu chronology ' in Encycl. Britt., 11th ed. 
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stanzas, ends with the statement (in a colophon)—iti Paulisa- 

Siddhänte tarágraha nämästädaso’dhy@yah. Stanzas 1-5 deal 

with the motions of Venus; and after stanza 5, it is added— 
Vasisthasiddhante Sukrah... 


The prima facie inference would be that stanzas 1-5 are 
borrowed from or based upon the Väsistha-Siddhänta, the rest 
being derived from the Paulisa. This inference is borne out by 
the fact that, as admitted by Thibaut (op. cit., p. xlviii) there 
is a difference between the rules concerning Venus as set forth 
in stanzas 1-5, on the one hand, and the rules concerning the 
remaining planets as set forth in subsequent stanzas, on the 
other; namely, that, whereas the latter take into account the 
equation of the centre, the former fail to do so. "Thibaut 
attempts to explain away this difference by assuming that it 
“may simply be due to the circumstance that the equation of the 
centre of Venus, being very much smaller than that of the other 
planets, was disregarded on purpose'. Against this, we must 
note, firstly, that the order in which the planets are treated in 
stanzas 1-60 is: Venus, Jupiter, Saturn, Mars, Mercury, while the 
order of treatment in stanzas 66-81 is: Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, 
Venus, and Saturn, which is also the order adopted by V. M. in 
his Brhat “Samhita, and secondly, that the colophon: 
Vasisthasiddhante Sukrah appears not after stanzas 1-60 but 

"after stanza 5, closing the discussion on Sukra. If stanzas 
1-60 had formed one single whole, cited from the Vasistha, the 
order of treatment of the planets would most likely be in 
conformity with the order followed by V. M., not only at the 
end of this chapter, but also in his Br. S.; and the colophon: 
Vasisthasiddhánte, etc., would have appeared after stanzas 
1-60. Indeed the form of the colophon : Vasisthasiddhante 
Sukrah shows that the motions of Venus alone are considered 
to have been taken from the Väsistha Siddhanta. Regarding 
the rest of the chapter, the position seems to be somewhat as 
follows :— 

Stanzas 6-60 treat of the motions of Jupiter, Saturn, Mars, ' 
and Mercury. Stanzas 66-81 also treat of motions of these 
four planets and Venus. Of the intermediate stanzas, 
numbered 61 to 66 in the MSS., those numbered 61, 63, and 65 
mention V. M. by name and praise him, and that numbered 62 
contrasts his performance with that of two other writers, 
Pradyumna and Vijayanandin. That the position of those 
stanzas is anomalous has been observed by Thibaut who is 
inclined to look upon them as * concluding stanzas of the whole 
work” (p. xlvi). But it may be questioned if V. M. himself 
was the author of all these stanzas. In the first place, V. M 
begins his treatise, the Pañcasid, by speaking in the fir NG 
person; he could hardly consistently name himself in the 
third person at the conclusion. In the Brhat Samhitä also 
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V. M. speaks of himself in the first person. On this ground 
alone, stanzas 61, 63, and 65 should be deemed not to be 
concluding stanzas of the Pafcasiddhäntikä. Secondly, the 


wording of stanza 61 is against the view that V. M. was its 
author: 


Avantyakah samäsäcchisyahitärtham tatah sphutankasamam. | 
cakre Varähamiharas Tärägrahakärikätantram || (61). 


The use of the remote past (lif) in the form cakre is 
probably significant, and the appearance of the word karika 
in the designation Tärägrahakärikätantram seems likewise to 
denote a species of composition different from the Pañcasid- 
dhantika. Thirdly a comparison of stanza 64 with the conclud- 


ing chapter of the Br. S., indicates that the stanza is probably 


an adaptation from the Br,S. We shall quote them 
side by side :— 


Brhat Samhitä, 106. 


jyotihsästrasamudram prama- 
thya matimandarädrinätha 
maya | > 

lokasyalokakarah Sastresasin- 
kah samutksiptah || (1) 

pürväcäryagranthäh notsrstäh 


Pañcasiddhantika, 18. 


y MAE prastäve’pi na dosan jànan- - 
kurvatà maya Sastram | napi vakti yah paroksasya | 
tanavalokyedañca prayatadh- 
vam kámatah sujanäh|| 
2). : NG 
athavà bhrsamapi sujanah | Pt athayati gu DADIS 
prathayati dosärna- tasmal sujanaya naman 
vad gunam drstvà | parahitäya || (64). 
nicastadviparitah prakrtir 


iyam sadhvasadhunam || (3). 


In the Br. S., V. M. first states that he had composed that 
treatise by churning the ocean of older astronomical treatises ; 
and pleads that as he has not neglected the works of previous 
authoritative writers (púrvacaryah), good men (sujandh) should, 
after seeing those as well as this, freely (kämatah) study (what ap- 
pears to be the best). He then expresses the belief that good men, 
if they see merit (guna) in an ocean of demerit (dosa), greatly 
praise (prathayati) the merit, while the opposite is done by the 
mean: such is the nature of the good and such the nature of the 
bad. Here the readers, assumed to be good men (sujanäh), are 
requested to see for themselves the Br. S., as well as the earlier 
works and freely make their choice regarding what is worthy of 


study. The author has no doubt that the readers, being good 
men (sujanäh), wil praise what is meritorious. The stanza of 
the Pafica-Sid., on the other hand, says : 
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* Obeisance to him, the good (sujandya) and the benevo- 
lent, who praises (prathayati) merits (gundn) and does not speak 
of the demerits of (a person or authority who is) out of sight, 
even though he happens to know the demerits and an opportu- 
nity (to speak of those demerits) occurs.’ 

Here, V. M. is himself conceived of as the sujana. We 
discern here the tone of an admiring disciple of V. M., a disciple 
who, taking his cue from the Br. S., seeks to ascribe to his 
master the goodness which the master evaluates there with 
reference to his (the master's) prospective readers. The fact 
that obeisance is actually made here to V. M. is proof positive 
that the verse cannot be his own. 

There remains for our consideration st. 62. 

Pradyumnabhümitanaye jive  saure'tha Vijayanan- 
dikrte | 

budhe ca bhagnotsähah prasphutam idam karanam 
bhajatäm || (62). 


“Let him who is discouraged by (the theory of) Mars (as for- 
mulated) by Pradyumna, and likewise by (the theory of) 
Jupiter and Saturn, and by (the theory of) Mercury, resort to 
this very accurate manual (karama). (For the definition of a 
karana, see Thibaut in J.A.S.B., 1884, p. 261.) : 

This verse, apparently, is not open to the objections urged 
above. It seems to be genuine; but, if so, its position should 
be just after stanza 60, and just before stanza 61. As however 
it comes after stanza 61, in our MSS., it may appear to belong 
to the ungenuine group of verses introduced with stanza 61. 
Its contents, on the other hand, connect themselves with the 
preceding stanzas (6-60) in a peculiar way: Those stanzas, 
as already remarked, are concerned with the motions of 
Jupiter, Saturn, Mars, and Mercury; the treatment of Venus 
having been completed with stanza 6 against which the colophon 
appears—Vdsisthasiddante sukrah. Now this stanza 62 mentions 
two authorities, Pradyumna in connexion with Mars, and Vijaya- 
nandin in connexion with Jupiter and Saturn and probably 
also with Mercury, leaving aside Venus. Evidently therefore, 
Pradyumna had written about Mars, and Vijayanandin about 
Jupiter and Saturn and probably, Mercury ; but what they had 
written lacked accuracy, and that is why a karana or manual 
setting forth reliable rules had to be composed. The question 
arises: what precisely is the karana referred to here ? Does it 
refer to the rules which follow (viz. stanzas 65-81) or to the 
rules which precede the verse under consideration (viz. stan- 
zas 6-60) ? Or, does it refer to the entire work, the Pañca- 
siddhäntikä ? That the third is the best alternative seems to 
follow from V. M.’s remark in chapter 1 of his Br. S., to the 
effect that, in his previously composed karana, he had treated 
of the rising, setting, retrograde motions, etc., of the planets. 
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The karana spoken of here is obviously the Pancasiddh, as 
understood also by the commentators. If, therefore, the karam 
referred to in stanza 62, be the entire work known as the Pañ- 
casiddhäntikä, the stanza should be deemed to form the conclud- 
ing verse of that work. By placing it after st. 60, we can per- 
ceive a natural nuance of sense, for stanza 60 runs :— 
jöasitärejyärkonäh Sasinah pratyuttaram khagamsena | 
jüàtvaivam viksepad ädesam anagatam kuryät || (60). 


“Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter (and Saturn ?) (become 
visible in the East) when they are less advanced in longitude 
than the Sun by the amount of the planetary degrees (as calcu- 
lated above); in the moon's case the reverse takes place. Hav- 
ing thus ascertained (all requisite items) from the latitude, 
the astronomer may make declarations regarding future plane- 
tary occurrences. (Thibaut.) 

The true nature of stanzas 65-81 will now be manifest. 
Thibaut has already remarked on the extraordinary character 
of the rules contained therein: they are not only supplemen- 
tary but also unique and out of harmony with the data of 
Hindu astronomy. It cannot even be urged, in favour of their 
genuineness, that the MSS. here are faulty; for, as Thibaut 
has pointed out (p. xlvii), the MSS. just at this place are 
fairly correct and appear to call for no immediate incisive 
emendations. From what we have seen regarding the stanzas 
(61, 63, 64, 65) adumbrating these rules, they may with confid- 
ence be set down aslaterinterpolations. As a matter 
of fact, the karana known as the Paiica-Siddhantika came to 
an end with stanzas 60 and 62, and the rules regarding plane- 
tary motions given in the preceding verses left no room for a 
further discussion of the same topic in the original scheme. 

The foregoing considerations tend to show that we should 
regard the last chapter of our MSS. of the Pañca-Siddh. as con- 
sisting, firstly, of stanzas 1-5 dealing with Venus, ascribed in the 
colophon to the Vàsistha ; secondly, of stanzas 6-59 dealing with 
Jupiter, Saturn, Mars, and Mercury ; thirdly, of stanzas 60 and 
62, by way of summarising and supplementing the rules set forth 
in the treatise regarding not only the above planets but also the 
moon, and of bringing the treatise to an end with a mention of 
Pradyumna as having written on Mars, and of Vijayanandin as 
having written on Jupiter, Saturn and Mercury; fourthly, of 
stanzas 61, 63, 64, and 65 as adumbrating the Taragraha-Kari- 
katantram represented by the body of rules which constitute 
the fifth group (stanzas 66-81) in the chapter. The second 
group of stanzas (6-59) thus appears to have been related to 
the works of Pradyumna and Vijayanandin, as distinguished 
from the first group consisting of stanzas 1-5 which the colo- 
phon declares to be based upon the Vasistha. Of Pradyumna 
we have no independent collateral information, Pradyumna as 
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an astronomical writer being barely mentioned by Alberuni.' 
A Vijayanandin also is alluded to by Alberuni? as the author 
of Karama-lilake ; but, as, a rule ascribed to him directs us 
to deduct SSS from the Saka-kála for finding the ahargana, 
this Vijayanandin cannot be the one referred to by V. M., 
unless of course we are prepared to show that stanza 62 of the 
Pañca-Siddh. is also an interpolation of such a late age. The 
Brahma-Sphuta Siddhánta, however, mentions a Pradyumna 
and a Vijayanandin who may with reason be identified with 
the Pradyumna and the Vijayanandin of our stanza. The men- 
tion occurs in a passage, discussed by Thibaut (op. cit., pp. 
xxvi, xxxix), which seems to state that Srisena, by piecing 
together data found in various authorities, composed a very 
heterogeneous treatise, the Romaka Siddhänta (which however 
differed from the Romaka S. used by V. M.). 

Srisena Visnueandra Pradyumnaryabhata-Lalasimhanam 

grahanadivisathvadat pratidivasam siddham ajüatvam. 

yugayätavarse bhaganän Vasisthan Vij ayanandikrtapadan 


Srisenena grhitvà 


_ “The ignorance of Srisena, Visnucandra, Pradyumna, 
Aryabhata, and Lalasimha is daily proved by their false asser- 
tions regarding eclipses, etc. o : : o . 6 

: > . By Srisena who adopted the elapsed years 
and the revolutions of the yuga pertaining to Väsistha as made 
a basis of by Vijayanandin  . o 5 : o : ng 
Pradyumna, apparently, had written on eclipses; and Vijaya- 
nandin, apparently, had effected a recast of the Vasistha so far 
as the number of elapsed years and the revolutions of the yuga 
were concerned, already before Srisena. There was another 
recast of the Väs. by Visnucandra, as the concluding line of 
the same passage informs us; but we know nothing about its 
contents. Thibaut has remarked that the word pad a, in the 
sense of a ‘remainder’ that is made a basis for further calcula- 
tion, is characteristic not only of chapters II and III but also 
of the stanzas in the earlier portion of chapter XVIII relating 
to Jupiter, Saturn, etc.—a fact which to him “appears to 
strengthen the conclusion that that whole part (stanzas 1-60) 
epitomizes the doctrines of Vasistha. But it should be 
remembered that the word pada in chapter XVIII occurs only 
in connexion with Jupiter and Saturn, and not in connexion 
with the other planets. Consequently, if its use be considered 
peculiar to Väs., we should infer that the verses relating to 
Jupiter and Saturn only “epitomize the doctrines of the 
Vasistha. Indeed, the absence of the expression from the 


1 India (Sachau, Trúbner's Or. Series), I, p. 158. 
2 ibid., II, pp. 49-50. 
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verses relating to Venus and Mercury might lead us to suppose, 
on Thibaut's theory, that they are taken from a source different 
from the Vasistha. The fact is, as admitted by Thibaut, that 
the use of the word pada in this sense is not peculiar to Väs.; 
it occurs not only in the Väsistha (Ch. II) but also in the 
Paulisa (Ch. III) Here, the final colophon iti Paulisa- 
Siddhänte taragraha ... .indicates the source. Indeed, what pre- 
vented Thibaut from accepting this indication was that it would 
conflict with his view that stanzas 66-81 are referred to by the 
colophon (p. xlviii). He however recognised that, were it 
not for what he thus took to be “a direct assertion made in 
the colophon (of the Paulisa being the source of the rules 
contained in stanzas 66-81), nobody I suppose would be inclined 
to trace the determination of periods given in it to a Siddhànta 
which seems to have been specially dependent on Greek 
teaching. The real character of these stanzas (66-81) being 
a3 analysed above, we need feel little hesitation in affiliating the 
colophon— Paulisa-siddhänte tärägrahä ....—to stanza 62 which 
is the final stanza in chapter X VIII of the Pañca-Siddh. and closes 
that treatise. It thus becomes clear that the colophon Väsis- 
thasiddhänte Sukrah belongs to stanzas 1-5 dealing with Venus, 
while the colophon Paulisasiddhänte tārāgrahā .... belongs to 
stanzas 6-62 (excluding 61) dealing with Jupiter, Saturn, Mars, 
and Mereury. The occurrence of pada in connexion with 
Jupiter and Saturn, but not in connexion with Mars and Mer- 
cury, shows nothing more than that the Paulisa, in framing 
these rules intended for easy practical application, did not feel 
called upon to adhere to any peculiar terminology. Nor need 
we be at a loss to explain why the motions of Venus are given 
not according to the Paulisa but expressly according to the 
Vas.: the reason is that, in the case of Venus, owing to the 
small eccentricity of its orbit, the equation of its apsis could 
well be neglected, so that the Vàs. rule would be as serviceable 
as any other. 

Itis thus clear that in Chapter XVIII, the rules regarding 
Venus alone should be deemed to have been derived from the 
Väsistha. As stated already, these rules fail to take into 
account the equation of the centre; they depend wholly on the 
equation of the conjunction. This circumstance seems to 
warrant an inference regarding the Väsistha’s relationship to 
Ptolemy. Thibaut has pointed out (op. cit., p. lii) that the 
two inequalities were first separated by Ptolemy ; and, conse- 
quently, Hindu astronomical works (e.g. the Süryya Siddhanta) 
in which the anomaly of the apsis and the anomaly of the 
conjunction are clearly distinguished are later than Ptolemy, 
from whom alone, directly or indirectly, they could have deriv- 
ed their theory. It follows that every Hindu astronomical 
work treating of planetary motions without taking account of 
the two separate inequalities should be dated prior to its 
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author's knowledge of Ptolemy. Nevertheless, Thibaut ima- 
gines (op. cit., p. xlviii) that ‘the equation of the centre of 
Venus, being very much smaller than that of the other planets, 
was disregarded on purpose’. Admitting such a possibility in 
the case of Venus, we cannot imagine that any astronomer 
acquainted with the equation of the centre would “disregard 
on purpose? that equation in the case of the other planets. 
Now, the Väsistha, as urged by Thibaut (ibid., p. xlvii), 
must have possessed a knowledge of the revolutions not only 
of Venus but of other planets as well. Why, then, does V. M., 
cite from it rules relating to the motions of Venus alone ? 
Obviously, the rules given in the Vàs. regarding the motions 
of planets other than Venus were found to be so rough, owing 
to its failure to take account of the two planetary inequalities, 
that their adoption would introduce flagrant discrepancies 
between caleulation and observation which it was V. M.'s 
special care to avoid, particularly in this chapter treating of 
the true courses of the planets. The Vas. was apparent- 
ly unaware of the two separate inequalities; 
there is no likelihood of its having deliberately discarded this 
knowledge. 

When precisely this knowledge reached the shores of 
India, cannot be determined, on the available data. The rules 
given in Chapter II of the Pañca. S., on the authority of the 
Vàs., show that the Vàs. was composed from the standpoint of 
Avanti or Ujjayini, a city with which Greco-Roman trade is 
well attested for the period of Ptolemy. It would a priori 
appear therefore that no considerable interval need be 
assumed to have elapsed between the publication of Ptolemy's 
astronomical treatise and the transmission of its contents to 
Ujjayini. We must remember however that Ptolemy’s know- 
ledge of Ujjayini was itself out of date: he mentions Castana 
(Tiastanes) as the only ruler at Ujjayini (Ozene) whereas the 
Andhau inscription shows that, already in 130 A.D., Castana 
was ruling jointly with his grandson Rudradàman who, more- 
over, appears from his Girnàr inscription to have already 
become the sole ruler in 150 A.D.! In fact, Ptolemy drew his 
materials largely from Marinos of Tyre who flourished about a 
generation earlier than Ptolemy. If, then, with all the Greco- 
Indian trade relations subsisting at this epoch, Ptolemy himself 
could find it necessary to be a little out of date regarding his 
knowledge of Ujjayini, we cannot fairly assume that a know- 
ledge of his astronomical work was transmitted to Ujjayini 
immediately after its publication. 

We may conclude therefore that the Paitamaha S., as 
represented in V. M., was composed after 86 A.D., and that the 


1 Zeits. f. Ind. u. Iran., 1922, p. 255. Thejoint-rule explanation is 
due to Dr. R. C. Majumdar; see Ind. Ant., 1918. 
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Väsistha known to V. M. was composed later still but before a 
knowledge of Ptolemy’s astronomical treatise reached Ujjayini. 
As however the Väs., employs the r à 4 i-system for Solar motion 
in place of the naksatra-system employed in the Pait., it 
would seem that the räsi-system was introduced into India, 
at some date later than 86 A.D., but before a knowledge of 
Ptolemy's Syntaxis reached her shores. It follows that the 
12-yearly cycle of Jupiter of the mean-sign variety, involving 
an application of the räsi-subdivision of the ecliptic to 
Jupiter's motion was devised appreciably later than 86 A.D.; 
and the 60-yearly cycle of Jupiter, based upon a combination 
of this 12-yearly cycle with the five-yearly Yuga. was devised 
later still. The five-yearly Yuga was thus in vogue consider- 
ably later than 86 A.D. 

The principle underlying the five-yearly Yuga is, as I 
stated at the outset, that 1,830 days are equated with five solar 
years, with 62 lunar months (synodic revolutions of the moon), 
with 67 naksatra months (sidereal revolutions of the moon). 
The scheme of the Paitäm. S. agrees with that found in the 
Jyot. Ved., and in the Kaut. Artha-S. , the Yuga being made to 
commence with Magha sukla 1, with the moon (and the sun) at 
the beginning of the naksatra Dhanisthä., this being the 
moment of the Winter Solstice. A different starting point is 
provided in the Jaina Sürya Prajüapti, viz. Srävana krsna 1, 
with the moon at the beginning of naksatra Abhijit (the Sun 
consequently being in Pusyà), this being the moment of the 
Summer Solstice. Another feature distinguishes the exposition 
of the Yuga in the Sürya Prajñapti from that in the Jy. V., 
Pait S., and Kaut. A.-S; whereas in these latter works, only 27 


naksatras of equal extent are adopted, 28 naksatras (formed by . 


the addition of Abhijit) of unequal extent are employed in the 
former. The date of the Sürya Prajñapti is unknown. But it 
doubtless belongs to a period anterior to the introduction of 
Greek astronomy. And, although, it is a distinctively Jaina 
work, it is not impossible that the scheme of the Yuga as 
worked out therein was made the basis of a calendar current 
amongst astronomers in the early centuries of the Christian era. 
It will be observed that the Yuga contains 62 lunar months 
distributed among five solar years. The mode of distribution 
involves the intercalation of two months. According to the 
Kaut. A.-S.,? the Yuga begins with the month Magha, the first 


1 J.A.S.B., 1880, pp. 107-127, 181-206. 
2 divasasya haratyarkah sastibhagam rtau tatah 
karotyekamahas'chedam tathaivaikam tu candramäh 
evam ardhatrtiyänämabdänäm adhimasakam 
grisme janayatah purvam paficabdànte tu paácimam. 
The passage occurs in “ Jyotisa' as quotedin Sabdakalpadruma, s.v. 
Malamasa. ` 
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intercalary month comes in the grisma season after the 30th 
lunar month, i.e. after Asadha and would hence be properly 
called “the second Asádha”; while the second intercalary 
month comes at the close of the five-yearly period, i.e. after 
Pausa, and would hence be properly called * the second Pausa '. 
According to the S.P., the Yuga beginning with the month 
Srävana, the first intercalary month would similarly come after 
the 30th lunar month from Srävana, i.e. after Pausa and would 
be fitly termed “the second Pausa ”, while the second intercalary 


month at the end of the Yuga, i.e. after Asadha would be fitly 
termed “the second Asadha”.” Thus, in both schemes, the only 
intercalary months are Asádha and Pausa.! 


1 Cf. Thibautin.J.A.S.B., 1880, p 112-3. The method of intercalation 
is not actually set forth in detail in the S.P. but is inferred to have beon 
as stated here on the evidence of the Kautiliya. Cf. Fleet in J.R.A.S., 
1912, pp. 704-5. 
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ARTIOLE NO. 22. 


Modern Tibetan Phonetics. 
With special reference to the Dialect of Central Tibet. 


By GEORGES DE ROERICH. 


The vast elevated country of Tibet is intersected into 
numerous deep valleys, separated from each other by mighty 
mountain ranges sometimes difficult of access. The forbidding 
character of the country, its bleak uplands of the north, bare 
wind-swept mountain sides, and mighty snow ranges, witnesses 
of centuries of evolution, made a lasting and powerful imprint 
on the hillmen of Tibet, their culture and language. The region 
between the upper course of the Yangtse and the Huang ho in 
North-West China is said to have been the original home of the 
Tibeto-Chinese race. The forefathers of modern Tibetans 
invaded the country from the North-East. The high table- 
lands of Koko-nor (about 10,000 ft.), and the surrounding moun- 
tain country afforded sufficient grazing for the moving hordes, 
and their cattle. It is from this gigantic “place d'armes" that 
the hordes of ancient Tibetans, displaced by some other mighty 
human avalanche, had been forced to seek new pasture grounds, 
descending the river valleys of Eastern Tibet into Khams and the 
South-Eastern corner of the country. Eastern Tibet is a highly 
intersected mountain country, and affords but little opportunity 
for cattle-breeding and nomad life in general. The character of 
the country forced the raw nomads to take up agriculture, and 
to settle along the fertile river valleys. From here some of the 
newcomers moved up the stream of the Brahmaputra, and 
settled in the fertile loess-covered valleys of Central Tibet, such 
as the Kyi-chu, Nyang-chu, and the Yalung. 

Another body of the invaders moving from the Koko-nor 
region across the northern uplands, struck the mighty barrier 
of the Nyen-chen Thang La, and was forced to turn westwards 
along the northern slopes of the Transhimalayas south of the 
Great Lakes, searching for an easy passage across the mountains 
into the basin of the Tsang-po or Brahmaputra. The great 
pilgrim route from Nag-chu and Nam-ru to the Kailasa 
mountains probably represents an ancient migration route. I 
hope to discuss in a separate article the question of this route, 
and the curious megalithic monuments that are found all along 
its length. 

The valleys suited for cultivation in Central and Southern 
Tibet, and some of the fertile wooded valleys in the south-east 
of the country, have been the birth-places of Tibetan culture. 


(285) 
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Here a population of sedentary tribes created the theocratic 
culture of Tibet, moulded from the rich heritage of cultural 
achievements inherited from China, and India. Here also the 
pious efforts of many of the translators of sacred scriptures of 
Buddhism, gave a definite form to the written idiom of Tibet, 
which still remains the Latin of Buddhist Central Asia. The 
tribes, who populated these valleys, through many of which 
flow the mightiest streams of Asia, speak a variety of dialects 
sprung from a common root represented by the vast treasury 
of the written language codified for posterity by the remark- 
able efforts of a band of Indian and native scholars. This 
stupendous work started in the second half of the VIIth century 
A.D. has been crowned with full success, for it succeeded in 
creating from the raw speech of the nomads a written idiom 
subtle enough to render the abstruse concepts of Buddhist 
thought. The difficulties of intercommunication between the 
different valleys, and the absence of any levelling influence on 
the many local dialects, which could be exercised by a power- 
ful seat of civilization, produced the great diversity of spoken 
idioms. The written language into which the Buddhist Canon 
has been translated, Tibetan in words, and Sanskrit in syntax, 


has always been a heritage of the literary class. The popular: 


language continued to develop on national lines, creating a 
written language of its own, widely different from the language 
of the Kanjir and Tanjur. 

The deep cut valleys of Central and South-Eastern Tibet 
border on the north and north-east on a large belt of elevated 
pasture lands or “dok” which stretches itself across the whole 
of northern Tibet from the Kansu border to the frontiers of 
Ladak in the west. Here a scanty population of nomad tribes 
the Nya-rong was, the Go-logs, Pa-nags, the Hor-pas, and Chang- 
pas, have preserved the archaic forms of Tibetan speech. 
The wind and gale-swept dreary uplands, with their scanty 
nomad encampments of lugubrious black felt tents still preserve 
the atmosphere of an early migratory age. A thorough study of 
these tribes from the point of view of ethnology, archaeology, 
and linguistics, would undoubtedly reveal a good many impor- 
tant data, and complete the picture of early migrations in 
Innermost Asia. 

It is difficult to speak at present about the evolution of 
Tibetan dialects, because of an almost com plete absence of mono- 
graphic studies of single dialects. The isolated state of the 
country, and the century-old policy of excluding all foreigners, 
prevented the linguist from entering the country, and to study 
and record its living forms of speech. Such great work in study- 
ing spoken dialects of China, and reconstructing the phonetic 
structure of ancient Chinese, as performed by such masters as 
Pelliot, Karlgren, and H. Maspero, and the recording and des- 

cription of modern Mongal dialects performed by such scholars 
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as Rudnev, Ramstedt, and Vladimircov, is lacking almost com- 
pletely in the domain of Tibetan Philology. The study of Tibe- 
tan was made necessary by the almost complete absence of 
Sanskrit originals of Buddhist scriptures, and all efforts were 
directed to the study of the written language. This phase of 
study has been brilliantly inaugurated by the self-denying work 
of the great Hungarian scholar, Alexander Csoma de Körös, the 
greatest name on the Tibetan path. The study of modern 
idioms remained in oblivion until the second half of the last 
century, when appeared the meritorious efforts of the Rev. 
Jäschke, embodied in the introduction to his Tibetan-English 
Dietionary, and in several articles published in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and the Zeitschrift d. Deutschen 
Morgenländischen Gesellschaft, and the pioneer work of the late 
Professor August Conrady on the Comparative Grammar of the 
Indo-Chinese Family of Languages. Since the beginning of 
this century learned articles by Dr. A. H. Francke, of the Mora- 
vian Mission, on the dialects of Ladak, and Tibetan phonetics 
in general, the suggestive articles of Dr. B. Laufer, always full 
of precious documentation, on the phonetie structure of ancient 
‘Tibetan (IXth A.D.), and numerous grammars of spoken Tibe- 
tan, among which the Grammar of Colloquial Tibetan by Sir 
Charles Bell (Calcutta, 1919); and the “Tibetan Manual" by 
Henderson stand foremost, have touched to some extent the 
virgin field of Modern Tibetan phonetics. The monumental 
Linguistic Survey of India by Sir George Grierson contains in 
Vol. III, Part 1, descriptions of phonetic and morphological 
structure of various western and southern Tibetan dialects, . 
including the Central Tibetan, and even a brief sketch of 
the Khams dialect. 


Monographical studies of the principal dialects, such as the 
Lhasa dialect, which presents the greatest number of difficulties 
to the ear of the student, the Khams dialect, the Amdo dialect, 
and one of the archaic nomad dialects, should be laid at the 
foundation of a Linguistic Survey of Tibet. Naturally the time 
when such a work could be adequately fulfilled is still far off, 
and we have. to satisfy ourselves with the existing meagre 
evidence furnished by the accounts of different travellers who 
explored thecountry. Only on the completion of such monogra- 
phie studies, shall we be able to draw conclusions about the 
ancient state of the language. 


My recent stay in Tibet, and continuous intercourse with 
Tibetans from various parts of the country for the past five 
years, gave me ample opportunity to study the spoken idiom 
of modern Tibetan. I propose here to make a brief sketch of 
the phonetic structure of modern Tibetan as spoken in the 
Central Provinces of Ü and Tsang, making some references to 
the phonetic structure of ancient Tibetan (the language of the 
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VIIth and IXth centuries A.D. attested by native gram- 
marians), and the peculiarities of local pronunciations in 
different dialects. 

The whole country can be conveniently divided into five 
linguistic areas :— 

I.—Dialects of Western Tibet. (Ladaki, Lahul, and the 
archaic dialects of Baltistän and Purig). The so called 


SAU. Tö-ke is the dialect of the NA'5 KASI SA NA 


TO Na-ri Kor-sum Province, and represents an interconnecting 
link between the dialects of the far west, and those of the 
Central Provinces of Tibet Proper. 

This western group of dialects is by far the best known, 
except for the dialect of To. 

11. Dialects of Central Tibet. (The Lhasa dialect or 


SIN AS. U-ke, with a sub-dialect spoken in the valley of the 


Pon-chu, and the Tsang dialect) The Lhasa dialect has been 
described in numerous grammars of which the best are by 
Sir Charles Bell, and Mr. Henderson. The Tsang dialect is 
still little known, although a good many Europeans have lately 
visited Tashi-Ihunpo and the Province. The differences bet- 
ween the U dialect and the Tsang dialect is more in vocabulary, 
than in phoneties. The Tsang dialect is richer in literary 


expressions. Ex. the pronoun AA, bdag, pronounced “dak” 


is commonly used in the Tsang dialect, whereas in the Ü dialect 
E, ya is used instead of it. The Tsang dialect uses ASA), 


EF 
'u-éag for the Lhasa S'S, na-tsho, pronounced pan-tslo “ we”. 


ITI.- Dialects of Southern Tibet. (The dialect of To-mo 
or Chumbi Valley, and the various Himalayan dialects of Tibe- 
tan stock). 

The group of dialects has been described in the Linguistic 
Survey of India, Vol. III, Part 1. 

IV.—Dialects of Eastern and South-Eastern Tibet. (The 
dialect of Khams/the region round Chamdo /, the dialect of 
Amdo-Derge, and dialects of Kong-po, Po-yul, and the Tsha- 
rong). 

Tic dialects belonging to this group are almost completely 
unknown. In Vol. III, Part 1, of the Linguistic Survey of 
India is found a brief sketch of the Khams dialect. Rev. 
Jäschke in the phonetic table appended to the Introduction of 
his Tibetan-English Dictionary has given the pronunciations of 
an Eastern Tibetan dialect without specifying it. W. Rock- 
hill in his “The Land of the Lamas (New York, 1891) has 
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given a short phonetic table of different pronunciations accord- 
ing to Eastern and Central Tibetan dialects. (Amdo, Pa-nag, 
Li-thang and 'Tsha-rong) The Dictionaire Tibétain-Latin- 
Frangais by Roman Catholic missionaries published in 1899 
at Hongkong contains a number of words and expressions used 
in these dialects. 

V.—The archaic nomad dialects, consisting of the dialect of 
Nya-rong, the dialect of Go-log with the sub-dialects of the 
Pa-nags, the dialect of the Hor-pas, and the dialect of the Chang- 
pas, the northerners, spoken in the vast region from Nam-ru 
in the north-east to far into the Tö Na-ri Kor-sum Province 
where it imperceptibly merges into the dialect of Tó. The 
Hor dialect or Hor-ke can be divided into two sub-dialects, the 
sub-dialect of the Hor-pas north of the Thang La Range, and the 
sub-dialect of the Hor-pas south of the Thang La, (the five tribes 
of Tse-mar, Atak-Thomi, Atak-Memar, Kómora, and Páoro). 
This last one is strongly tinted by the Central Tibetan dialect. 
The Hor dialect preserved the pronunciation of certain prefixes. 
the voiced pronunciation of ancient voiced, and even the voiced 
pronunciation of some of the unvoiced. All the nomad dialects 
have as their common characteristic the pronunciation of cer- 
tain prefixes. The treatment of these prefixes varies accord- 


ing to dialects : ŠA, zlog: Nya-rong and Go-log: zá-log; Hor: 
#Jog: Po-yul and Kong-po: dok, Lh. dok (But in ANGA 


lam-zlog, pronounced lam-lok, “ wrong ways" or “heretical 
doctrines.””) 


=” Tva. - e A - . z D “ww H 
aT, Nya-rong and Go-log: zä-la-wa; Ja-wa; za-wa; 


Hor, of Thang La: za-wa; Hor of Nag-chu-ka: da-wa; Po-yul 
and Kong-po: da-wa; Khams; da-wa; Lhasa: da-wa, “month.” 


ss”, rjogs, “finished”, Pa-nag and Go-log: rjog, 


Lhasa: jos. 
ada, (gro-ba) to go; Pa-nag: jfo-wa; Hor: do-wa; 


Lhasa : do-wa. 4 
AN, “time”, Pa-nag and Go-log : da ; Hor: du; Lhasa: tü. 
Al 
IJN, gšan-pa, “another,” Pa-nag and Go-log : žan-pa ; 


Hor: Zem-pa ; Lhasa: šem-pa and S8-pa. (A peculiarity of the 
Pa-nag dialect is the aspirate pronunciation of the initial 


Aq, dp-- Ex. SAT, dpun, “army,” Pa-nag: hun; Hor: 
pun; Lhasa: pun. 
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ANA, dpal, “glory ”, Pa-nag: hal: Hor; pal; Lhasa: pe. 


A glance at this table of Tibetan Linguistic Areas will 
suffice to show that the most archaic dialects are found on the 
outer border of the country in distant mountain valleys, or on 
uplands difficult of access, and distant from any important and 
frequented trade-route. It is well known that the Lhasa dia- 
lect is the most important dialect of the country. It is the 
language of the only densely populated district of Tibet, the 
language of the capital, the language of Tibetan officialdom, 
and the every day idiom of the learned class. Ib is 
understood almost everywhere in Tibet, and in some places 
even supersedes the local dialects. Should the Lhasa Govern- 
ment have succeeded in establishing a strong grip over tho 
country, the Lhasa dialect would have undoubtedly become 
the language of the whole country. It is the most evolved 
dialect of all the Tibetan dialects rapidly moving to a 
state of things when the tone and position in a sentence will 
determine the meaning of words. Throughout the present 
paper the dialect is referred to as Modern Central Tibetan. 

The dialect has six fundamental characteristics :— 

(1) The loss of all prefixes and suffixes. 
(2) The palatalization of vowels and consonants. 


(3) The change of all voiced consonants into unvoiced 
of corresponding class, and the preservation of voiced after 
prefixes. 


(4) The loss of final dental nasal, and the nasalization 
of the preceding vowel. 


(5) The simplifying of compound consonants changing 
them into domal dentals, and palatal affricates. 


ee (6) The important part played by :the tone or acoustic 
pitch. : 


I shall describe the phonetic peculiarities of the Modern 
Central Tibetan under the above six headings. 

The table of sounds of the modern Tibetan is as follows: 
It will be noticed, that the number of letters in the alphabet, 
reproducing the language of the VII-IXth century A.D., does 


not correspond to the number of actually existing sounds in 
Modern Central Tibetan : 


UN, ‘a’ isa low-back-wide vowel as in the Italian word 
** padre." 


According to native Tibetan Grammarians there is no 
separate sound “a, it being inherent in each of the sounds of 
the Tibetan alphabet. 


a, a corresponding long. 
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WW, e; - 
| e" is : 3 
> 1s a high-mid-front vowel. e corresponding lo 
ng. 
UN, Vedi E. T J 
O 1s a mid-back-wide-round. 
Ñ, 


"SAPAG 
1 15 a high front vowel. 


Tr H LE - 
= l S i i 
y, 1 18 a high-back-wide-round vowel: ü is the 
3 d 


a ponding long. Palatalized vowels: æ, English “man,” 
di , yA E A y [high front vowel, pronounced like German 
BOE E orresponding long vowels: 2, 6, ü. Nasalized vowels : 
&, 6, 0, i, 1. Note that in Modern Central Tibetan all nasalized 
vowels are long. 

There exist also in some of the archaie nomad dialects 
short or irrational vowels, written by me and 2, which are found 
after pronounced prefixes, and sometimes ab the end of words. 

Diphthongs : ei, di, úl, the second element of the diphthong 
is always short, and the first element is palatalized, except se, 

The Modern Central Tibetan possesses tho following conso- 
nants. The vowel ‘a’ is said to be inherent-in every conso- 
nant :— 


Mm), k unvoiced velar. Ex. MAP kun-tu, “all”, pro- 
M2 


nounced ká-tu— kün-tu. 
k—The same softened before te? and “1. 


Po : BA, khyad, 
B kb, the same slightly aspirated. Ex. B^ 1y 


2 pronounced khie. 


« difference,’ Sone gc. 
kb, the same aspirated strongly 
khong, “ he,” pronounced knon ne pronounced gu. 


Hg voiced velar. Ex. SE dgu; 
53 owels co and‘i. Ex. 


the Y - 
ftened before mE dgl. 


the same 50 
, : 5 se 

rticle of the instrumental 025 
a 


n voiced inter-dental. ga, iuge: 


the same slightly aspirated: 


ES mthong- 


» th ar-wa. 


ed, 
DM e aspirated strongly: 


th, the 5977 
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ba, “to see," pronounced thoı)-wa. 
t unvoiced domal.* 


th the same slightly aspirated. 
^ d inter-dental voiced. 


d indistinct voiced dental, found after prefixes. Ex. 
AAA, *doel-pa, pronounced dö-pa 


d voiced domal. Ex. an zla-ba, “month”, pronounced 
ai 
da-wa. 


©, č affricate front-palatal unvoiced. 


&, # the same slightly aspirated. Ex. & čhu, “ water”, 
pronounced čhu, 


E, j palatal affricate voiced  (LP.A. &) 


Ex. 
NENA", mjal-ba, “to meet”, pronounced jé-wa. 


3, ts unvoiced dental affricate. Ex. 


1) 


[^ 


3 I, rtsi-ba, “to 
count”, pronounced tsi-wa. 
5, ts"(a) the sameslightly aspirated. Ex. HAG, mtshan, 


“name, sign”, pronounced tsh&. 


tsh, the same aspirated strongly. Ex. 5, tshva, salt, pro- 
nounced tsha. 


4 
=, dz voiced dental corresponding to ts. 


Somewhat 
like the Russian nadzór. 


Ng 
Ex. AROS, ‘dzing-ra, “ stone-wall,” 
pronounced dzin-ra 


A, p unyoiced bilabial. 


4, p^ the same slightly aspirated. Ex. AN, phur- 
bu, Sf magic dagger”, pronounced phur-bu. 
ph the same aspirated strongly. Ex HE, 


phung-po, 
* skandha ", pronounced phur-po. 


* It will be noticed that I use “domal” for cerebral. I do in accor- 
dance to the suggestion put forward by Professor Ch. R. Lanman in his 
illuminating article ** Sanskrit mutes called mürdhayya that is domal”, 
Festgabe Kaegi, Zurich, 1919, pp 93-101. 
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I, b voiced bilabial. In Modern Central Tibetan 


found only after prefixes. Ex. AIN, “bum, ** 100,000 ”, pro- 


nounced bum. 


b, indistinct voiced bilabial. Exp. I, ba, “cow,” pro- 


nounced ba. 


$n alveolar nasal. 


E, p (a) velar nasal, like English “bring.” At the 
beginning of words it has a peculiar fricative pronunciation, 
Ex. E, na, “I”, pronounced ya. 

p palatal nasal, like Spanish n. 

N, m bilabial nasal. 


3, s, dental sibilant, like English “ son.” 


A, s, unvoiced alveolar sibilant, the modern unvoiced 


pronunciation of the ancient alveolar voiced spirant z. 
G; š, palatal sibilant, like English sh. An ancient Z. 
x. f, palatal sibilant made with the front of the tongue. 
FED 


5, fi, voiced glottal fricative. Ex. Sec. ha-éang, 


* very," pronounced fia-Cap. 


UN, Y, semi-vowel or consonantal 1, like Russian fa. 
3, q, w bilabial semi-vowel 

X, r, front palatal voiced 

A, 1, “clear 1”. 


a, vowel support. 


Compound consonants in Modern Central Tibetan. The 
seven consonants with a subjoined semi-vowel N’. 
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[We] 


Dau: J J S al 


JA 
4 
Q n 


bya mya. 


Transer. kya khya gya pya plıya 
Pron. da Shia | Ja Cía Chía jia pa. 
l gia ča cha 
cia(ca) 
The thirteen consonants with a subjoined ‘r’. 
[SHIN] 
maana 5 X X 3 
Transcr. kra khra gra tra thra dra hra 
Pron. ta tha da ta tha da ta 
phra bra mra zra gra hra 
ta da ma ja sā fia. 
The six consonants with a subjoined “1”. 
LASTINA 
AA a 3 € 
Transcr. kla gla bla rla sla zla 
Pron. la la la la la da. 
The sixteen consonants with a subjoined— = 
[ESAS 
ve Si NSS: 
< € < < 
Transer. kva khva gva ¿va iva tva dva tsva 
Pron. ka kha ga éa pa ta da tsa 
q = A e Kal ay 5] 
4 4 < < < < -< 4 o. 
tshva ¿ya zva rva lva qva sva hva 


sa sa ra la jā sa fa. 


tsha 
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The twelve consonants with a prefixed *r'. 


[857] 


m A KA 
Transcr. rka rga ría rja ra rta 
Pron. ka ga na ja a ta 
Z 84 mq o 
rda rna rba rma  rtsa  rda. 
da na ba ma tsa dza. 


The ten consonants with a prefixed ‘1’. 
[A 
TH EST SARA 
Transcr. lka lga lha lča lja Ita lda lpa tba lha 
Pron. ka ga ya da ja ta da pa wa lá 


The eleven consonants with prefixed ‘s’. 


GERN 


Transcr. ska sga sña sña sta sda 
Pron. ka ga a pa ta da 


sna Spa sba sma  stsa. 
na pa ba ma tsa. 
(1) The loss of prefixes and suffixes. 
| Under this heading, I shall discuss the treatment of the 
five prefixed letters g, d, b, m, h ('), and the three superadded 
letters ‘r, “|, and ‘s.” In the Modern Central Tibetan the 
prefixed letters are as a rule left unpronounced. Each of the 
. prefixed letters can be followed by a certain number of 
consonants :— 
g is found before č, ñ, t, d, n, ts, Š, Z, ya, $, s. 
d is found before k, g, À, p, b, m. 
b is found before k, 8» č, ry, rii, t, d, rn, ts, rdz, 5, Z, rl, Ç, 8. 
m is found before kh, g, ñ, ch, f, ñ, th, d, n, tsh, dz. 
h is found before kh, g, 8h, j, th, d, ph, b, tsh, dz. 
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E A AA 


Ex. SI gig, “one”, pronounced tik, AGA, dnul, 


* silver," pronounced nú. NASA, mkhan-po, “abbot,” pro- 
nounced kh&-po. E 
The consonantal combination SI, db--has the sound of 


a semi-vowel “w 


3» 


"rw || XE 


Ex. AAC, dban, power, pronouuced way. In case 


db—is followed by a subjoined ‘ ya’, the last one is only pro- 
nounced. Ex. ASIEN, dbyañs, pronouncd yan, “tune”. 


In Modern Central Tibetan the superscribed letters r, |, and 


s are as a rule unpronounced but the following consonant is 
affected. 


Ex. ASA, rgad-po, “old”, according to the phonetic 


usage in Modern Central Tibetan, the word should be pronounc- 
ed ke-po, but because of the preceding ‘r’ the following conso- 
nant remains voiced, and the word is pronounced ge-po. Cf. 


c 
5 rdo, “stone”, pronounced do. 


When occurring at the beginning of the second syllables of 
words, the superscribed ‘ r’ is pronounced. Ex. FE , rdorje, 


“ thunderbolt”, pronounced dor-je. In the archaic dialects 
of the nomads 5, rta, “horse” is pronounced rita, whereas 


in Modern Central Tibetan it is pronounced ta. The other two 
superscribed letters ‘1’ and “s” are as a rule dropped, except 


| 
| 
| 


a, lha, pronounced 15a, “god”. 

In the Ladaki dialect an ‘s’ is often prefixed to words 
which begin with prefixes. Ex. ES dpe-cha, “book,” pro- 
nounced in Ladaki 5pe-6ba ; 

The Go-log and Pa-nag dialects often prefix an ‘r’ to words 
beginning with a prefix. Ex. BA, lta-ba, “to look”, pro- 
nounced rta-wa. Lh. ta-wa. 


E sgo, “door”, pronounced rgo. Lhasa: go. 
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IN; skad, “speech ", pronounced rkad. Lhasa: ke. 


But, 5 rta is again pronounced as in Ladaki ‘ta. 


The final consonants are as a rule dropped in Modern 
Central ‘Tibetan, and affect the preceding vowel, its timbre and 
quantity. I shall speak about them fully under the next para- 
graph. 


Final suffixal ‘s’ is always dropped, and the preceding 
consonant is treated as if it were a final: 


Ex. SAN, rnams, pronounced nam; AAN, lugs-srol, 


NG 
“manner, custom ”, pronounced lu*-só ; NIN, lags-so, “ very 


well,” pronounced lä-so (the suffixal ‘s’ is dropped together 
with the preceding velar, and the vowel is lengthened). 

(2) The palatalization (softening) of vowels and conso- 
nants. à 

The Modern Central Tibetan dialects have until now pre- 
served two pronunciations of words beginning with an ancient 
velar, followed by a subjoined semi-vowel ‘i’: a velar and a 
palatalized. 


Ex. the word B. khyi, “dog” is pronounced both khii, 
and hii. 
B5. khyod,, “you”, is both pronounced khío, and éhlo. 
> cho. 
AES. brgyad, “eight”, is both pronounced gie, and 
N 
Jie. In the Modern Central Tibetan one hears oftener gia, 


whereas in the Khams dialect, which is also strongly subject to 
palatalization, has Jis. 


HAI, rgyal-po, “king”, is pronounced both gle-po 
NG 


and jíe-po. Jie-po is the regular pronunciation in the Khams 
dialect. 

In all the above cases the initial velar changed to a cor- 
responding affricate under the influence of the subjoined semi- 
vowel. - 
In the above the Modern Central Tibetan forms a good 
parallel to the Chinese, where ancient velars changed to dental 
affricates. 

Ex. BH “investigate” is pronounced ts'i in modern Peki- 
nese , but was anciently pronounced k'iét. 
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This phenomenon of palatalization of vowel and consonant 


sounds is common in different degrees to all the Tibetan 
dialects. 


Ex. QA, dod-pa, to wish, Nya-rong: död-pa; 


Khams : dó-pa ; Lhasa : dö-pa. 

The palatalization of vowels is caused by the loss of final 
consonants in Modern Central Tibetan. Just as in Chinese, the 
vowel ofa Tibetan syllable ending in a consonant is “ cons- 
cious " of the consonant following it. 


There are ten final consonants in Modern Central Tibetan 
most of which are lost in the modern idiom. 


g- at the end of a word has a hardly perceptible pronunc- 
iation of a * k'. Ex. QA], lug, sheep, pronounced luk. 


n- is the most difficult sound of Modern Central Tibetan. 
At the beginning of a word it sounds as a strong nasal velar, a 
kind of nasal fricative. When pronounced, the tongue occupies 
a middle position in the oral cavity, without touching either 


the teeth, or the palate. The sound is then pronounced with a 
strong expiration. 


Ex. Ñ, na, 1; EF Ina, five, pronounced ná. 


When at the end of words it has the soundo f -ng in the 
English “ bring”. 
Ex. SIX, ming, name, pronounced min. 
d, |, sare dropped, and the preceding vowels palatalized 


2 
and lengthened. ax jus ü;o» 6 
8 


Ex. AAN; bdud, devil, pronounced dü (the prefixed 
NG 


voiced bilabial is dropped but the following dental is left 
voiced). 


INAYA, gsol-ba, to pray, pronounced só-wa. 


IN, spos, incense, pronounced põ. 


n- the preceding vowel is palatalized, nasalized, and 
lengthened. 


Final dental nasal * n* is changed to a bilabial nasal ‘m’, or 


dropped and the preceding vowel is palatalized, nasalized, and 
lengthened : 


~ 


Ex. NGA, len-pa, to take, pronounced lem-pa, or 


more often l&.pa. 
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444, bdun, seven, pronounced di. 
Ng 


ya a em y o ne hA 
AJ SJ, blon-éhen, minister, pronounced 13-42. 


d, m, r- these three finals do not affect the pronunciation 
of the preceding vowel, and are pronounced. 


AN, tsab, substitute, pronounced tsap. 
AN, sgam, box, pronounced gam. 


AA, mar, butter, pronounced mar, sometimes one hears 
má. (high rising tone) 
. . . G , 
4, ba as an agentive particle after vowels and liquids ‘r 


and “1” has the sound of an English semi-vowel w- 


Ex. ara, *gro-ba, to go, pronounced do-wa. 


m~ 


AKAA, gtor-ba, to spread, pronounced tor-wa. 
qua, gsol-ba, to pray, pronounced só-wa. 


A, h. It is difficult to determine the true nature of 


this sound.! I shall note here several of its pronunciations. 
At the beginning of a word with an initial vowel it is pro- 
nounced as a semi-vowel ‘ w’. 


Ex. QUA, “ug-pa, owl, pronounced uuk-pa. 


When standing at the end of a word it lengthens the pre- 
ceding vowel. 


Ex. AMA, bkah, order, pronounced ka, IN NPA: 
nam-mkhah, sky, pronounced nam-kha. 

At the beginning of the second syllable of a word, ib has 
often a nasal pronunciation. Ex. AQAA, bkah-'gyur, 
pronounced Ken-jiir. 

As a prefix it often interchanges with the bilabial nasal * m^? 


1 See description given by Dr. J. van Manen, reproduced in Schrader’s 
Transcription and Explanation of the Siamese Alphabet, Asia Major, 
T, p. 56. 
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Ex. AISHI ALAS] ARA AENA] 


“thun-pa--mthun-pa ; ' go'—mgo ; ‘dzin-pa’—mdzin-pa ; 
Further examples of nasal pronunciation of ‘h’: 


QUARAS, Éal-debs, offering, pronounced Sen-dep * 
> 8%-dep. 
GAN Gad; Sabs-‘dren, degradation, pronounced Sam-d& 


(in the first word, the final ‘1’ of the first syllable is dropped, 
and the initial ‘h’ is nasalized, and the following dental under 
“the influence of the preceding nasal dental remains voiced; in 
the second case the final ‘bs’ is dropped, and the ‘h’ of 
the second syllable  nasalized, becoming nasal bilabial 
under the influence of the -preceding bilabial ‘b °). The 
dropping of final consonants has produced homophonous syll- 
ables, and what is worse of similar tone. In order to distin- 
guish between them the Tibetan has adopted, similar to the 
Chinese, à certain mode of expression in which two words of 
similar meaning or related meaning are grouped together, thus 
explaining each other. Dr. B. Karlgren has called such com- 


pounds “synonym compounds”. Ex. 35, na-tsha, illness, 


pronounced na-tsha, where “na” means “illness,” and tsha-wa 
“fever, or illness in general”. The word ‘na’ if used alone, 
could be easily mistaken for a similarly pronounced word 


X r x e. y "m a 
S, sna, nose, pronounced na. The word MAA: kün-da 


“image, figure," is also properly speaking a synonym compound, 
for both syllables have the same meaning “image, form, shape." 


The frequently occurring honorific expression TIN NAN, 


thugs-sems, “thought”, pronounced thu-sem, belongs to the same 
class of compounds, as both words have the same meaning 
** mind, thought, opinion". Some words of related meaning are 


~ 


grouped together, as for example JAA ço-khral, custom 


duty, pronounced jo-the, where ‘fo’ means dice, or any game, 
in which money is involved, and “the” is the proper word for 
* tax." 

Compare the Chinese expression ELE i-si, “meaning,” 
in which both words have the same meaning. 

(3) The change of voiced consonants to unvoiced of a cor- 
responding class, and the retaining of voiced after prefixes. 

A comparative study of living Tibetan dialects reveals the 
important fact that in ancient Tibetan the voiced were pro- 
nounced, and that many present unvoiced were ancient voiced. 
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The Modern Central Tibetan dialects have lost all voiced, which 
are pronounced unvoiced, except when a voiced is preceded by 
a prefix, in which case it preserves its voiced. pronunciation. 
In the archaic nomad dialects all ancient voiced are still pro- 
nounced as such, and even some of the ancient unvoiced under 
the influence of the prefix become voiced. 


Ex SINTA! gso-ba, to make, pronounced Lhasa: so-wa, 


but in the Hor dialect it is pronounced zo-wa, with an alveolar 
voiced spirant. 


The name for Tibetans HA, Bod-pa is pronounced 


bod-pa by the Hor-pas north of the Thang La, and the Nya- 
rong-was, but the Hor-pas south of the Thang La pronounce it 
already bo-pa, and sometimes pó-pa, the last form has been 
taken over from the neighbouring Modern Central Tibetan dia- 
lects, and has preserved its pronunciation. The Amdo pronun- 
ciation * wo-pa is wholly anomalous. It would be interesting 
to study this semi-vowel pronunciation of an initial bilabial 
voiced. Rev. Jüschke in the phonetic table of Tibetan dialects 
appended to the introduction of his dictionary gives wo-mo as 


the pronunciation of IA, bu-mo, girl, Lhasa: pu-mo, in 
the Khams dialect. It is a great pity he did not specify the 
dialect more fully. Was it the dialect of Khams that is the 
mountain country round Chamdo, or some other dialect of 


Eastern Tibet? From the pronunciation given in the table it 
sounds as Amdo. 


That voiced were pronounced in ancient Tibetan is proved 
by Tibetan transcriptions of Chinese words. Ex. the palatal 


sibilant GH % is pronounced unvoiced in Modern Central Tibe- 


GN 
tan, but voiced in the archaic nomad dialects. NG, bzi, four, 


is pronounced Si in Modern Central Tibetan, and Zi in the Hor 
dialect and the Ladaki.. We have Tibetan transcriptions of 
Chinese words to prove that such has been the case in ancient 


times. The modern Chinese huo-Sang, Al fa , represents 


an ancient *yda-Ziañ, the second syllable beginning with a 
sonant fricative. Now the usual Tibetan transcription of 


the word is BÉ, hva-San, pronounced ha-San, which cor- 
< 

responds to an ancient * fiva-Zan, which is a fairly good re- 

production of the Chinese original. 


The disappearance of ancient voiced has resulted in a curi- 
ous phenomenon: the use of perfect stems in the present 
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tense. In Modern Central Tibetan one says: MATAS, 
b 


bkag-gi "dug, “he hinders," pronounced ka-gi du, and not 
g I : 

KIASI ASA, 'gegs-kyi "dug, which would be the proper 
No 


form to use. The cause for such a phenomenon is easily found. 
We know already the tendency of the language to pronounce 
initial consonants as unvoiced, unless they are preceded by a 
prefix. Now the perfect stems of Tibetan verbs often have ini- 


tial unvoiced, whereas the present stems have voiced initials. 
~ 


Ex. ARIAS], 'gebs-pa, to cover, pf. bkab, pronounced 
kap. 5 

AAO, 'gel-ba, to load, pf. bkal, pronounced in 
Mod. C. Tibetan: kal, ke. 


QUA, 'debs-pa, to establish, pf. btab, pronounced 
tap. 


AÍSA, 'don-pa, to expel, pf. bton, pronounced t8. 
AITA, "bul-ba, to present, pf. phul, pronounced phü. 


ASA, 'Jog-pa, to place, pf. bag, pronounced 84 with 
a rising tone. In colloquial only the last form is used. 


RAISI, "bebs-pa, to cast down, pf phab, pronounced 
phap. 


The general tendency of the language has influenced the 
use of verbal forms in the modern idiom. 


(4) The loss of final dental nasal, and the nasalization of 
the preceding vowel. 


This Phenomenon is especially characteristic of the Modern 
Central Tibetan. T had the Occasion to refer to it before. The 


final dental nasal S, n is dropped, and the preceding vowel 
nasalized and lengthened. 


€ 


ize In case the preceding vowel is “o” or 
n , it is palatalized, and becomes “5” and ‘ü? before receiving 
the nasalization. 


DS 
Ex. HY, skyon, imperfection, pronounced čið. 
NA 


NAN, sems-%an, living being, pronounced sem-88. 


i i i Kosha 
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aa 


Ex 
TOS, don-then, of high importance, pronounced tó- 
ara, 
-n = 
AAV EA: dge-rgan, teacher, pronounced ge-g®- 
(5) The simplifying of compound consonants, changing 


them into domal dentals, and palatal affricates. 


A striking feature of the Modern Central Tibetan is that 16 
does not suffer consonantal groups or several consonants to- 
gether at the beginning of words. The Tibetan orthography 
still represents the ancient state of things (VII-IXth A.D.), 
when Tibetan was a dissyllabic language. 

With the gradual disappearance of prefixes in the spoken 
language, it became quite impossible to articulate compound 
consonants, that is’ several consonants at the beginning of 
words. 


Compound consonants with a subjoined ‘r’ gradually 
changed into domal dentals, and those with a subjoined semi- 
vowel ‘i’ became palatal affricates. 


I], gra» Pa-nag and Khams: j'a» Lhasa d'a > da> ta. 


m, kra > Pa-nag and Khams: ara > Lhasa: tra > ta. 


dra > da > ta. 


A: khra ae 


thra > tha. 
a 4, phra E 


Ex. ada, 'gro-ba, to go, pronounced do-wa, sometimes 
dro-wa. 
TA, drag-po, fierce, pronounced dak-po, sometimes 


drak-po. 
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AJA, grub, pf. of ‘grub-pa, to accomplish, pronounced 
No 

tup or trup. 
AASA, “khrid-pa, to lead, pronounced thi-pa. 


33, phrag, ravine, pronounced thak, thrak. 


It will be noticed from the above that sometimes an ‘r’ is 
sounded after the domal dental. It shows that the process 
of transformation of compound consonants into simple domal 
dentals is not yet finished, and this results in a certain fluctu- 
ation of pronunciation. 

3, pya > da Ex. S5, spyod, conduct, pronounced 
6o. 

H, phya > tha. Ex. 29], phyag, hand, pronounced 
S hak. 

3, bya > ja > ga. Ex. SINA, byams-pa, Mait- 
reya, pronounced éjam-pa.! 

The native Tibetan scholars say that “ bya” has tbe sound 


of E, j, but f in modern pronunciation is pronounced similarly 


to 6, č. 


, Some of the words with initial compound consonants have 
an irregular pronunciation, very often they are borrowings from 
other dialects, and preserved their dialectical pronunciation. 


Ex. SH) sbra-nag, “black felt tent of the nomads” 


is pronounced bä-nag in the nomad dialects, In the Central 
Tibetan we should expect a pronunciation da-na*, but it is us- 
ually pronounced ba-nak, because the word has been borrowed 
from the nomads, and has preserved its pronunciation of the no- 
madic north. The autochthon word for tent in Modern Central 


Tibetan is SS, gur, pronounced kur. 
No 


(6) The tone system in Modern Central Tibetan. 
It is not my object to give here an exhaustive study of the 


1 But agawa 'byam-pa, to flow over, because of the prefixed *h' is 


pronounced jam-pa. 
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Tibetan tone system, its ancient aspect, and the differences 
existing between the ancient Tibetan, and the Modern spoken 
Tibetan. Such a study necessitates a thorough comparative 
study of all the existing dialects from the point of view! of their 
respective toneties, and the settling of the question of the in- 
fiuence exercised by the prefixes and suffixes on the tone 

My object is to give a descriptive account of the tone sys- 
tem in Modern Central Tibetan, as spoken in the provinces of 
U and Tsang. 

A tone is essentially an acoustic pitch inherent in the word. 
Of all the Tibetan dialects, the Modern Central Tibetan has the 
fullest tone system, which plays a highly important part in it. 
In every Tibetan word there is inherent a certain tone, and 
words otherwise phonetically identical can be distinguished by 
their different tones. The tone system of the Tibetan language 
must have undergone considerable changes in the course of 
time, and the modern spoken dialects have a varying number 
of tones. It is well known that tones are often due to the dis- 
appearance of prefixes. The ancient Tibetan has been an 
essentially dissyllabic language, most of its words being com- 
posed of a prefix and an accented root. The unaccented prefix 
with a very short vowel (irrational) gradually wore away, and 
the aecent on the word, which became a monosyllable, gradually 
changed into a melody or tone, indicating the former existence 
of the disappeared prefix. In those dialects in which the pre- 
fixes are still used, there is less nécessity for tones. Such idioms, 
as the Western Tibetan dialects, the archaic nomad dialects of 
the North-East, and some of the East Tibetan dialects, which 
have preserved the pronunciation of some of the prefixes, have 
almost no tone system altogether, on the contrary those of 
Central Tibet, and some of the South-eastern Dialects (Kong- 
po, Po-yul) which have lost the pronunciation of prefixes, 
developed & tone system, essential for the correct understand- 
ing of a Tibetan sentence. To transcribe the Modern Central 
Tibetan phonetically without indicating the tone or acoustic 
pitch will render the language utterly unintelligible. 

Different scholars proposed different schemes of Tibetan 
tone System. Rev. Jüschke distinguished between two tones, 
the high and the deep one. The high tone, according to him, 
Is found in words beginning with soft consonants preceded by & 
Prefix or else beginning with a hard consonant, the second was 
M in words beginning with uncompounded soft consonants 
Re ieee written language. Rev. Jäschke, who did much ex- 
ds We pioneer work in the field of Tibetan phonetics, laboured 
PONE let Tibet, and his scheme of Tibetan tones does not 5 
Vos well the system of tones existing in Modern Central Tibe- 


Rev, 


the Moder Graham Sandberg, whose object of study has been 


n Central Tibetan, distinguished three tones : 
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The high pitched INS, gser, nail, pron. ser. 


cx 
The medial AINA, gser, gold, pron. ser. 
Low resonant 2x, zer, said, pron. ser. 


Cf. Rev. Graham Sandberg, Handbook of Colloquial Tibe- 
tan, Caleutta, 1894, p. 13. 

Professor August Conrady in his “ Eine Indochniesische 
Causative-Denominative Bildung”, 1896, pp. 91-103, followed 
the above system with slight modifications. 

Rev. E. Amundsen in his ** Primer of Standard Tibetan", 
has proposed a scheme of six tones, which number can, however, 
be reduced to four, as in two cases the difference depends only 
on the length of the tone, and not on its musical height. 

_Tone 1. High pitched ; often nasal, and short as if butted 
against something. 

Tone 2. High like Tone 1, but long. 

Tone3. Medium pitch and short like tone 1. 

Tone 4. Medium pitch and long. 

Tone 5. Curved tone ; deep but gradually raised to medium 
pitch, like saying “two” in a surprised questioning tone. 

Tone 6. Descending long tone. 

Rev. E. Amundsen has based his scheme of tones on the 
classification of ancient Tibetan tones by native grammarians, 


as found in the Si-tül Sum-ta* (VAAN): zy, pho, 
high ; NAT, ma-nin, medium; S, mo, low; CEST 
> 


cin-tu-mo, very low; TIAN, mo-gyam, lowest; SOSA, 
mtshan-med, nameless.! 


This ancient classification does not correspond to the sys- 
tem of tones in the Modern Central Tibetan. I venture to pro- 
pose & somewhat different scheme, which corresponds well to 

he modern position of tones in the spoken Central Tibetan. 

The Modern Central Tibetan has three tones : the rising tone, 
the even tone, and the falling tone, each of these tones can in its 


turn be pronounced in a high pitch and a low pitch, making. 
in all six melodies or tones. 


OE _— ____ 774747 -r 


1 The above terms are alternative designations for the different 
classes of sounds |llettersl|, and have nothing to do with the tones. 
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Signs adopted. 
high ^ NAI, ser-po, yellow, pron. 
1. Rising tone zA ge^-po. 
low 71 INIS, gsal-po, bright, 


High long — IN, sras, son, pron.se= 
II. Even tone 


| 
| 
| 
| pron. se'-po. 
| 
| 
| 


Low long = NW, sas, instrumental 
of N, sa, earth, pron. se — 


[ high accented “ ANA; bsad, pf. of 
> ! 
I. Falling tone NIA 1], gsod-pa, to kill, pron. se”. 

AS 
[ow abrupt NA, sed, file, pron. se. 
Let us take the syllable ‘po’. If pronounced in the rising 
tone, it means “away, off”, and is written IN, bos; pron. 


" 


po”, as in the sentence KANAAN kho bros phyin-pa- 


red, pronounced khó po” &T--pa-re, “he went off". If pro- 
. . . > L PE 
nounced in the high even tone po, it means, “incense”, 


and is written IN, spos. Finally, if we say in an abrupt 
falling tone po, the word will mean * Tibet", and is written 
SS , Bod 
The syllable * ni? has several pronounciations : 
95. iiid, self, pronounced in the high rising tone pi". 


= . 
NINA, sñigs-pa, degenerated, pronounced in the low 
Tisin t kV. 
ORT | 
JN, güis, two, pronounced in the even tone (high long) 
pia, 


lA 


lr 


althouge® low rising tone has a tendency to disappear from the language, 
8h still heard in some districts. s 
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3, rhi, trap, pronounced in the even tone (low long) pi-. 


DI 


SS, gñid, sleep, pronounced in the falling tone (high 


accented) ni". 

S 

SANA, rüid-pa, to fade, pronounced in the abrupt tone 
ni. 

It can be clearly seen from the above examples that the 
presence of a prefix or suffix affects the. tone of the word, the 
first accentuates the pronunciation; the second, by changing 
the timbre and quantity of the preceding vowel, affects the 
tone. 


Ex. TA, ka-ba, pillar, a word neither preceded by a 
prefix, nor followed by a suffix, is pronounced kà-wa with an 
abrupt falling tone. 

AS, ska-ba, thick, preceded by the prefix ‘s’, is pro: 


nounced ka^-wa in a high accented falling tone. 


IMA, bkah, 
ATA, dkah, 


‘h?’ (which should be considered here as a suffix) are both pro- 
nounced ka” with a high high even tone. 


MS]. bkag, pf. of ARASA, *gegs-pa, to hinder, pro- 


nounced ka”. The word has a prefix, and is therefore pro- 
nounced accented with a high pitch, the suffix-g, pronounced as 
a sharp short * makes the timbre of the preceding vowel rise, 
and the word is pronounced with a high rising tone kak” > ka”, 


as in the sentence ANTATT ARS, lam-ka  bkag-pa-red, 


preceded by prefixes, and followed by 


the road has been blocked, pronounced lam-ka ka"-wà-ré (pa 
is usually pronounced wa in the colloquial language). 

It is interesting to note that the above scheme of tones, 
rising, even, falling, corresponds well to the tone system in the 
Chinese of the VIth century A.D., which had an even, a rising, 
& falling, and an abrupt tone, each of the three could be pro- 
nounced in a high and low pitch—making in all eight different 
melodies. The only difference is that in the Tibetan system, 
the abrupt tone represents a variety of the falling tone. 

The tones have considerably reduced the number of homo- 
phones in Central Tibetan, yet in rapid speaking, and specially 
in writing (Tibetan using an alphabet has not the benefits of 
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the ideographic scripts of the Chinese in rendering homophonous 
words; a word unorthographically written often changes com- 
pletely the meaning of a sentence, and the real sense has to be 
discovered from the context) mistakes are often made even by 
Tibetans themselves. In order to remedy the situation the 
Tibetan language uses synonym compounds, which have been 
already mentioned in the course of the present paper. 

The study of Tibetan compounds will undoubtedly reveal 
many important facts for the evolution of the language. 

_ In conclusion, I must say, that Tibetan evolves on closely 
similar lines to the Chinese. The loss of old consonanted groups 
at the beginning of words; the loss of final consonants 
(Central Tibetan is not yet through with the process) ; tendency 
to replace voiced consonants by corresponding unvoiced ; change 
of initial gutturals to affricates—to mention only a few simi- 
larities. 

The study of Tibetan is highly important for Sinological 
studies, for the phonetie transcription of the Tibetan of the 
VIIth century A.D. created by Thon-mi Sambhota and his 
colleagues, faithfully preserves all that Chinese has lost, and 


Modern Central Tibetan shows us a language in the process of 
evolution towards a goal very similar to the present state of 


Chinese. 
1 close the present paper by giving a short Tibetan text in 


transcription according to the pronunciation of Modern Cen- 
tral Tibetan, and marking the tone of each word. T 


HILLSIDE, 
Darjeeling. 


12th October, 1928. GEORGES DE ROERICH. 
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The story of Lost Son. 
4 TUKAN | 


Aina TABA 
mE AC BI NIPA WA Sa AAN ES EE ISA wa = 


SII IA IN SNG | NA SAT TA WA IN SAT ICT 
TAN OGN SN | ATJAN JNF | SENAERA SER 
ASHANI] SAAS IOLA ANAS ATIN] RE 
ATA ERA HOA A GATA | SENG GANGGA 


agyas) oda] FRA 
RATAS ASAN AN INAN AE AASA] | RAS AER 2 
ATAR RAAST SENSE SECHS NATI 
SANANTNGN ANTAYIN] Sanayan 


No 


AFAA TRINN] 4 SAAS BRINCAR 


TO 
3 


APART AA NEN FINAN | sagaran 3n 
ISA] SA SAA AKA AASA aga 
SAN AE EP AY Sy Tanan in B SL AR QJ 


TASS |] 
; (From the RN'ŠN AS AMA | Dam-é'os pad-dkar]. 


Transcription : 
Bu. stor. bahi. lo. rgyus. 


Mi. góig. gi. bu. stor. nas. phas “tshol. du phyin. pas. 
Bu. ma. rííed. nas. khoñ. ran. gis. yul. göig. bzun. nas. nor. 
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man. po. bsags. te lons. spyod. then. po. byed. kyin. yod. pabi. 
dus. na/ lan. Gig. bu. de. yud. tsam. dig. byun. ba. la phas. no. 
ces. nas/ phas. thabs. byas. te/ dan por. ran. nas. bzuñ. na. rgyal. 
pohi. Chad. pa’m/ tho. ma. géig. byun. sham. nas. bros. te. ‘gro. 
bas/ dan. po. ma. bzun bar. spran. pohi. zla. la. báag/ de. nas. yan 
tshur. bsüen. te. sran. “phyag. tu. böug/ bzah. yan. drag. tu. byin/ 
de. nas. khyod. go. éhod. par “dug. pas. nan las. gyis. byas nas. 
nan. la béug/ de. nas. mdzod kyi. Ide. mig. gtad. de. bag. 
phebs. par. byas. nas/ phyis. pha. ‘éhi bahi. dus. su. fie du. 
rnams. bsags. nas/ “di. nahi. bu. yin. pa. la/ stor. nas. yun. rin. 
du. lon. pahi. gtam. byas. nas/ da. na. rgas. pas. khyed. kyis. na. 
la. ji. Itar. byed. pa. bsin. du. “di. la. gyis. gig. byas. nas; dban. 
phyug. la. dban. byed. du. b&ug. go/ de. bin. du. slob. dpon. 
mkhas. pas. slob. ma. la. yon. tan. bslab. lugs. dan. po. go. sla. 
ba. nas. rim. gyis. khrid. na. brtan. por. *gyur. ba. yin. no. 


THE STORY or a Lost SON. 
| Phonetic transcription | 
Pu'-tor”-wer ]o-jü —. 
mf-&F-gi- pw tor’-né= phé- tshol-du- ót-- per. Pw 

ma-pe-n&- khor-rag-gi-íü-- Gi suy’-né= nor-mar -po sa/-te* 
log-6ó- éhg-po- &e-kii-- Yo-- pel-'tü-- na- lé-- Sik pu-te- 
, I0 - tgand-čiS &un)-wa-- -la- phe- no -je-7ne7, pře- tbap^-6e--te": 
"teg^-po- raj-né- sup -na- gig--pöl= te-pa-am”, &ho^-ma- 
6^ ču pam-ne- pd’-te- do-we-." Tag-po^ mz-sup-war 
tar"-pói- da--la- ša’. Te-né= far tshur-pé--te- san tha 
tu- Gue, sà--fag ta®-tu- čī-. Té-ne- dió ko-&hö-par’ 
dupe- naj-le- giit čē--nē= nag-la- &u®. Te-ne- dzö-kii- 
de-mi te-te-pa'-phep-par- &er-ne=. @i-- pha éhi--wei- 
tü'-su-ne-ti-nan? sa'-ne7 : “ Di-nei= pu Yi-pa-- la”, tor”-ne7 
ü--rig--du- 15--pei- tam -¿e--né=, ta ya ge--pa- kié-küi- 
)a-la- di-tar de--pa 8i--du- di--la- gü--jik če--nē=, wan'- 
Shukla - wan’-&e--du-&uk-ko=.” 
Te--31--du- lop-p3- khé--pe- lop-ma-la” 15--t&-lap"- 
tej-po- ko-lg-wa-ne = rim-kii” ti--na- t&--po'-jüF-wa-- 


Ti--no- h 


luis 
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Translation. 


A father having lost his son, set out to search for him 
Unable to find the boy, he settled in a certain country, and be- 
came very wealthy. One day he got a glimpse of his son for a 
moment, and recognised him. 

He thought: “If I take hold of him at once, he will fear 
punishment from the king or a quarrel, and will run away." 
Accordingly he did not hold him, but left him among the 
beggars. When the boy came again. he bid him sweep the 
street, gave him plenty of food, and said: “If you do it well, 
you ean perform some work in the house;" and he assigned 
him a task in the house. A little later he entrusted him with 
the key of the store-room. 

After some time had elapsed, the father, feeling his death 
approach, said to the assembled relatives: ““This is my son. 
He has been lost, but returned to me after a long period. I 
am aging ; conduct yourselves towards him, as towards me. I 
place him under the mercy of the Protector." 

So do the learned preceptors instruct their pupils, first 


beginning with easy assignments, and gradually establishing 
them in learning. 


— — GE A 
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Pahariya names of some Birds ,of Darjeeling. 


By SATYA CHURN Law. 


My attempt to record the Pahariya names of some Dar- 
jeeling birds was made during my bird-collecting expedition 
to the district in May-June last on behalf of the Zoological 
Survey of India. I am grateful to the Divisional Forest 
Officer for the permit to collect in the close season and the 
facilities kindly offered by him and the rangers, with their sub- 
ordinate staff, of the various localities I visited. The names 
recorded below are by no means exhaustive, partly owing to 
the brevity of my visit and partly to the comparative dearth of 
the bird-vocabulary of the local hill people and my own ignor- 
ance of their language. 

The Pahariya, as an element in the ethnic history of 
Sikhim, was a late accretion in the wake of the influx of Nepali 
settlers which followed the British occupation of Darjeeling in 
1837. The original dialects were those of the three tribes, viz., 
Lepchas, Bhotiyas, and Limbus, who previously formed the sole 
population of Sikhim, each at first having their tradition and 
custom distinct from those of the other. According to L. A. 
Waddell (J.A.S.B., Vol. LX, p. 55) the Lepcha origin of the 
mountain and river-names of the district points to the Lepchas 
as being the oldest aborigines, who seem to have preceded the 
Bhotan Bhotiyas in the trans-Tista (British Bhotan) portion of 
the Darjeeling district. With the immigration of the Bhotiyas 
from the Tsang Province of Tibet immediately to the north of 
Sikhim, the Lepchas gradually became a conquered race. 
Timid and peace-loving as they were, they were supplanted by 
the aggressors and relegated to their native woods. They 
appear, however, to be born naturalists and possess a name for 
nearly every natural product, animal or vegetable, discrimina- 
ting between the various mountains and rivers, birds and 
Plants. The dominant Bhotiya tribes on settling in Sikhim 
bestowed their own names on objects and sites which were 
already named, the reason being due, says Waddell, partly to 
the meaning of the Lepcha name being “not evident and partly 
to express their contempt for the Lepchas'. Hence one finds 
Current within the district a duplication or plurality of names 

Or sites and objects, hills and rivers, etc. The Bhotiyas, how- 
Ver much they held the Lepchas in contumely, were not averse 
mah termarriago with the latter, and this intermingling was 
t a step towards the self-effacement of the Lepchas 

emselves,—an event to which they fast contributed. More 


( 313 ) 
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peaceful invaders were the Limbus, a Mongoloid race from the 
adjoining hills on the west of Sikhim, which apparently had a 
superior civilisation, but withal did not disdain to marry the 
Lepchas. The British occupation of Darjeeling marked an 
epoch in the history of local ethnology. For, pursuant to the 
policy of the British Government in the peopling of the hitherto 
sparsely populated tracts of the district, there followed during 
the few subsequent decades a great influx of settlers from 
eastern Nepal composed of numerous distinct tribes, e.g., 
Newars, Kiranti, Murmi, Gurung, Mangar, etc. From a 
linguistic point of view the dialects of these settlers were 
practically homogeneous, as they mostly had adopted the Sans- 
kritic Parbatiya along with the Hindu rituals of their Gorkhali 
rulers. "The immediate consequence was the introduction of 
another element in the ethnie constitution. The dialect of the 
Nepali highlanders was latterly adopted by the Limbus. Con- 
trary to what might be expected, the Nepali synonyms for 
already-named rivers, mountains, and sites are lacking in 
individuality. They are in most cases perverted copies or 
corruptions of the Lepcha or Bhotiya and sometimes of the 
current Bengali names. Grammatical accuracy can hardly be 
expected. The names, as regards their meaning, may be 
generally classed as descriptive. Mr. Herbert Stevens has 
rightly recorded that “the Pahariya is not a close observer, 
confining his attention in particular to the various trees, 
bamboos, etc., as chiefly concerning his everyday wants. This 
trait seems to be developed in more primitive people, for, 
whereas the Lepcha has a name for each species of bird, the 
Pahariya, if he does recognise differences, is merely content in 
relegating birds of similar form and habits under one heading, 
as his bird-vocabulary is very limited. Neither has the younger 
generation got the grasp of the subject, and the increase of 
often spurious knowledge, instead of sound common sense 
education, may have something to do with their losing touch 
with nature" (J.B.N.H.S., XXIX, p. 511). 

The undernoted Pahariya names are invariably those of 
some birds of the district, which were breeding at the time of 
my visit and whose young, in most cases, were, with the aid of 
local chokras or hill boys, obtained by me. It is very striking 
that the elderly folk are utterly out of touch with nature and 
can hardly utter a name distinguishing one. bird from another. 
It is the stay-at-home little boys who seem to know many birds 
and apply distinctive names to them. Many of these boys, 
however, have a devilish propensity for robbing birds of their 


nests and young. 

Kag. A term, evidently adopted from Sanskrit, denotes a crow, 
both Corvus macrorhynchos intermedius (Adams) and Corvus 
splendens splendens (Vieill.. Kak-jhora in Darjeeling 
derives its name from the crowd of crows which congregate 
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round the municipal rubbish heap which was formerly 
situated close to the Jhora. 

Lam Pucmart. Stevens (J.B.N.H.S., Vol XXIX, p. 514) 
records this Pahariya name for the Blue Magpie, Urocissa 
flavirostris. (Blyth); the Green Magpie, Cissa c. chinensis 

a (Bodd.), being known as Dhori Koili. 

KokiLA. The Himalayan Tree Pie, Dendrocilta formosae hima- 
layansıs (Blyth). 

LEK-BHALI. The Himalayan Nut-cracker, Nucifraga caryocat- 
actes hemispila (Vig.). 

CHur-CHis-Kort. Green-backed Tit, Parus m. monticolus (Vig.). 
This name obviously derives its origin from the character- 
istic notes of the bird. 

CHAR-CHaRı. Black-headed Sibia, Leioptila c. capistrata (Vig.). 
A very common bird in the Darjeeling district, of sprightly 
notes and overactive habits. 

FisrA. «ulus f. flavicollis (Hodgs.). Birds diminutive in size, 
noisy and gregarious are all grouped under Fista. 

GvRALI. Another name for Izulus f. flavicollis (Hodgs.), bes- 

towed probably because of the crest or erectile feathers on 
the bird's head. 

Cuar-Bart. Leiothrix lutea calipyga (Hodgs.) This name is 
descriptive of the noisy, gregarious and overactive habits 
of the bird. 

Juar-JHARI. Stevens records this name for the Red-billed 
Leiothrix; it is according to him, probably also used for 
Mesia a. argentauris (Hodgs.). 

Kaki. The Himalayan Black Bulbul, Microscelis p. psaroides 
: (Vig.). 

KALI-GYRALI. Bengal Red-vented Bulbul, Molpastes cafer 
bengalensis (Blyth). 

Soor-Soorr. Sikhim Tree-creeper, Certhia d. discolor (Blyth). 

Dyre. Dark-grey Bush-chat, Rhodophila f. ferrea (Gray). 

Dnanmr. Plumbeous Red-star, Rhyacornis f. fuliginosus (Vig.). 
'The name evidently denotes the bird's predilection for 
jhoras and cascades, which the washerman visits for wash- 


ing clothes. | f 
 Dhabini also denotes the Eastern Spotted Forktail, 
Enicurus maculatus guttatus (Gould), from its habit of 


haunting similar waterfalls and hill-streams. 
CHANCHAR. Grey-winged Ouzel, Turdus boulboul (Lath.. 
CHARCHAR. Stevens mentions this Pahariya name as applic- 
able to all Blackbirds and Rock Thrushes. I find, however, 
that Chanchar instead of Charchar is the name exclusively 
used for the Grey-winged Ouzel, which is very common 
and familiar throughout the district and highly prized as a 
song bird. The Rock Thrush has a different Pahariya 


name as mentioned below. 
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SucAwEYy. Chestnut-bellied Rock Thrush, Monticola rufiventris 
(Jard. and Selby.). f 

KALCHURA. Evidently a corruption of Kalchara or Blackbird, 
a term applied to the Himalayan Whistling Thrush, Myo- 
phonus ceruleus temminckii (Vig.). Stevens records 
(J.B.N.H.S., XXX, 362) ‘ Kholchara ' for this bird. : 

HARINI. Verditer Blue Fly-catcher, Eumyias t. thalassina 
(Swains.). 

NAKLEY-CHARA. White-throated Fantail Fly-catcher, Leuco- 
circa a. albicollis (Vieill.). The name evidently signifies the 
antics and frolicsome disposition of the bird. F 

BHapRAYa. Indian Black-headed Shrike, Lanius n. nigriceps 
(Frankl). This name is general for all Shrikes. : 

RANI-CHARA. Minivets generally, though the Short-billed 
Minivet, Pericrocotus brevirostris affinis (Horsf.), which is 
very common in Darjeeling, is often denoted. 

Ruri. Common Myna, Acridotheres t. tristis (Linn.). 

BHANGERA. House-sparrow, Passer domesticus indicus (Jard. 
and Selby.). : 

LAROHI. The Assam Black-naped Green Wood-pecker, Picus 
canus gyldenstolpei Stuart. Baker. q 

Narwoor. The great Himalayan Barbet, Megalaima virens 
marshallorum (Swin). This is a common bird in Darjeeling ; 
seldom visible, as it hides itself among leafy boughs of tall 
trees in the Birch Hill and other forests but declares its 
presence by its loud and continuous calls. 3 

Cuckoo. The Himalayan Cuckoo, Cuculus optatus (Gould). 

Gina. Vultures generally. - 

LzHEMA GIDA. Stevens has recorded (J.B.N.H.S., XXX, 


874) this Pahariya name for the Bearded Vulture or Lem- - 


mergeyer, Gypaétus b. barbatus (Storr). 
HarisA. The Kokla Green Pigeon, Sphenocercus sphenocercus 
(Vig.). B 
Hana” Hodgson Imperial Pigeon, Ducula badia insignis 
(Hodgs.). 

Karis. The Black-backed Kalij Pheasant, Gennwus leucome- 
lanos (Lath). 
Mounar. ‘The Pahariyas bestow this name on the Crimson 

Horned Pheasant, Tragopan satyra (L.), rather than on 

Lophophorus impejanus (Lath). In the Western Himalayas, 

the term is applied by ornithologists to the latter bird. 
SIMKUKRA. The Wood-cock, Scolopax rusticola rusticola (L.). 


CALCUTTA, 
December 12, 1930. 
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ARTICLE No. 24. 


Dhenkänäl Grants of Ranastambha and Jayastambha. 


By A. BANERJI-SASTRI. 


. The two copper plates edited below, belong to the Chief 
of Dhenkänäl, one of the Orissa Feudatory States, lying between 
21° 11' and 20? 31' N., and 85? 10° and 86°2’E. About March 
1929, the Diwän of the State sent them over to the late Mr. 
E. A. Horne, then Principal of Patna College, and Honorary 
Secretary of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. Mr. Horne 
handed them over to me with a request that I should edit 
them. On further inquiry, I came to know that they have 
been in the possession of the Chief's family for a long time, 
and are treated as heirlooms. No other data are available. 

In plate A of Ranastambha (Pls. 17 and 18), the inscription 
has been incised on both sides of a single plate of copper measuring 
7 x 5%”, and the letters measure 2” on the average. A round 
seal of the same metal is affixed to the left of the plate. The 
impression on the seal is circular and consists of a plain circle 
with a row of lotus petals along its circumference. The circle is 
divided into two unequal parts by two raised parallel lines. 
Just above the dividing line, are some worn-off letters evidently 
bearing the king's name. Below the line, is a deer couchant 
with a bough or some foliage in its mouth. The rest of the 
sealis blurred. The inscription consists of 33 lines, and records 
the grant of a piece of land to Bhatta Sudarsanadeva, in the 
village of Tyalyaketu, by Ranastambhadeva from Kodäloka. 
The record was inscribed by one Mahokaya, and the eulogy 
composed by Ripubhañja Kalyanadeva. 

The characters belong to the 9th-10th century A.C., and the 
language is fairly correct Sanskrit, with a few mistakes, pointed 
out in the foot-notes to the text below. It is in prose. In 
orthography, the distinction between va and ba is not always 
maintained. : 

Another grant of Ranastambha alias Kulastambha is 
known, and has been edited twice in English and twice in 
Bengali :— i 
(1) Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XII, pp. 156-9. 
(2) Archæological Survey of Mayurbhanja, 

pp. 157 fi. a 
(3) Banger Jätiya Itihasa, Vaisya Kända, pp. 303-04. 
(4) Journal of the Bangiya Sahitya Parisat, Vol. XVIII, 

part I, pp. 59 ff. 


1 Supposing Kulastambha to be another name of Ranastam- 
Dha, two more grants of the same king have been edited by 
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Man Mohan Chakravarty in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, 1895, pp. 123-27. ; 

In plate B of Jayastambha (Pls. 19 and 20), the inscrip- 
tion has been incised on both sides of a single plate of copper 
measuring $3” x 52”, and the letters measure }” on the average. 
The seal, affixed in the same way as in plate A, is larger (37) and 
well-preserved. The impression on the seal is circular and consists 
of a plain circle with a row of lotus petals along its circumfer- 
ence. The circle is divided into two equal parts by the line of 
letters (measuring $^) forming the king's name Sri-Jayastambha- 
deva. In the upper part is a deer couchant with a bough or 
some foliage behind it and a crescent over its back. The lower 
part of the circle is occupied by an expanding lotus flower. 
The inscription records the grant of a piece of land to Dhirivva- 
rahgati-Sarmà, son of Chäsangaturda, and grandson of Mandra- 
bhiti-Sarma, in the village of Kamesirsa, in the district of 
Tagakula, by king Jayastambha. Four generations of the 
dynasty founded by the favour of $ri-Stambhesvari, in the family 
of Süklikamsa, are mentioned in the inscription :— 


Kañchanstambha. 
Kanadastambha (Vikramaditya). 
Alanastambha. 


Jayastambha. 


In language and orthography, this plate resembles plate A. 
The characters seem to be a few years later than plate A. 
The language, also, of 31 lines in prose, is more incorrect. 


The ¿importance of these two plates lies in 


(a) correcting previous readings in the other inscriptions 
of the same family: e.g., ‘Ranastambha’, not “Rala- 
stambha” as read by M. Chakravarty, J.A.S.B., ibid., 
p. 125; ‘Kanadastambha’, not ‘ Kalahastambha’ 
as read by R. D. Banerji, E.I., ibid., p. 157: 

(b) supplying further information about the Süklivam- 
$a dynasty by recording another line and another 
generation in Alanastambha and Jayastambha. 


Thus, they substantially supplement the information avail- 
able from the previously known inscriptions referred to above. 

The readings published in J.B.O.R.S., Vol. II, Part IV, 
necessitated a more careful and revised edition: cf. R. D. 
Banerji, History of Orissa, Vol. I, pp. 194-96. 
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Dhenkänäl Plate of Ranastambhadeva 
TEXT 
(Plate A, First side.) 


1 Om svasti (||) Prabhüta-sukrt=odaya-sampravrddha-laksmi- 
prabhäva-parinirggata-sarvva-lokät: $ri-ma- 
2 llavära - nrpa - vähu-val=ävalopa-nirbhar - sit=änya - pura- 
gun-ä-nubhävät anek=äbhradhva-ja- 
3 deva - kula - sudha - dhavala - vahal=äloka - janita - sankala- 
digantar=älokät Kodalokat 
+ deva - dvijäti - guru - bhakti - gun = opapanna - srimam !- 
pratäpa-nata-hasta-bhübhrt-samühahsaächära- 
5 sāra-parit=ā? san[nJa-kalpavrksah satyásrayo ripu-val= 
endhana-diptak=ängah para-  * 
6 ma-mähesvaro mätä-pitr pad—anudhyatah samadhigata- 
paficha-maha-Sabdah sama- 
7 sta-mahä-sämant=ädhipatih $r-Ranastambhadevah kusali | 
Iheva-visaya-prati- 
8 ba-ddha-Kalamyonga-gräme | Varttamäna-bhavisya- kali? 
noräjänaka-räjaputra-mahä- 
9 samanta sämanta-purogä$-cha püja [yati] vatharham 
bo(dha)yati kusalayaty=ädisati 
10 cha viditam-astu-bhavatäm (||) gràmo — yam Tyalyaketu Tra- 
varnitata=samipaka sima — 
11 stitrna Sagdhiyo-samsakta-grämasya päda-sälini-bhumih | 
upari sa- 
12 mvidya paschimasyam disi Jada-paryanta-balayibhuta-sima- 
vinirnnayam kr- 
13 tväanyatamäsv=apidiksu yathäpürvva-vyavasthit-änyaka- 
simästhänäni cha pari- f - 
14 kalpya | Satata-homa- svädhyäya-japa- tapo-niyama-bhavi- 
tatmane ved —odita-kri- Paka 
15 ya-karan—ahita mänasäya deva-dvija-gurujan=ätithi- 
bandhusaparya-sama- 
16 hita - chetase | bhagavad-Gotama - gotra - sambhav=ämba - 
paya Vajasene?-Kanva-Bhr- 
17 gvadhväyine bhatta-Sudarsanadevaya Mata-pitur =atmanas- 
cha puny=äbhivr- 
18 ddhaye ächandrärkka-vyavasthayä su-karanena sarvva- 
badha-varjjitena tàmra-$asa 5 
19 [ne]na-purvvakenta | Asya kula-devatà bhagavati- 
Stambhesvari | 


HA A T ae 


- 015 o 
3 Read 4riman-. 2 Read -asanna-. 3 Read a lino 5 
Read ° stir”, 5 Read ? na”. 6 Read ^na ^. 
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(Plate A, Second side.) 


20 sa$ari[ri]kam saksatikrtva! pratipädit-äsmäbhir=yad=etad- 
danam =asmat- 3 

21 kulajo=nyatamo và pratipälayati tasya gotr=äbhivrdhir= 
mahad--Arjitya[ta]m cha bha- A 

22 vati | yo—nyatha kurute tasya sarvv=äti-vichchhedo räjya- 
bhramsata cha | ato bhavadbhir=dharmma- 

23 gaura?vad—asmad-atunodhach?—cha pratipälaniyam=idam 
| Uktam=cha bhagavata Vedavyäse- 

24 na Vyasena | samäno-yam dharmmasetu[r]nrpanam kāle- 
kala(e) palaniyo bhavad : 

25 bhih | Bahubhir-vvasudhä dattà räjabhih | Sagarädihhir= 
yasya yasya yada bhümis=ta 

26 sya tasya tadä phalam sva-dattäm para-dattäm=vä yo 
hared — vasudhàm —iha sa visthayam 

27 krmir=bhütvä pitrbhih saha pachyate || suvarnnam=ekam 
gäm-ekäm bhumer=apy=eka- 

28 m=angulam hara(n) narakam=äyäti yävad=äbhuta-sam- 
plavah* || Mà bhüd=aphala-sa- 

29 nka vah para-da(t) t=eti pärthiväh (|) sva-dattät-phala- 
manantyam para-datt=änupälanam (||) 

30 Iti kamala-dal=ämbu-bindu-loläm Sriyam=anuchintya 
manusya-jivitam =cha sakala- 

31 m=idam-udährtam =cha budhvä na hi purusaih para- 
kirttayo vilopyah (|) Sambat , : 

32 83 Karttika va da (||) Likhità prasasti Ripubhañja Kalyäna- 
deveneeti Bà- z 

33 ni-putra Mahokaya5 utkirn eti || iti. 


. TRANSLATION. 


(Ll. 1-3.) Om, Hail. From Kodäloka,® which has surpassed all 
the worlds by the power of prosperity fully developed by 
rise due to manifold good activity, which has ousted the 
prestige and virtue of other cities by wiping them with 
the strength of arms of its wrestling king, which has 
lighted up all the quarters by producing multifarious light 
from the many white-washed temples with their flag-staffs 

vo in the sky, 


1 Read ° tya *. 2 Read -gauravad=. 

3 Read —asmadanurodhach —. 1 Read ° vam. 5 Read ? yena. 

6 M. Chakravarty’s plates read Kodalo : J.A.S.B., vol. LXIV, p. 125. 
R. D. Banerji says— The name of the country read as Kedala in those 
plates is very clearly written as Kodalo in the Talcher plate, and this is 
probably the correct reading’, F.I., vol. XII, p. 157. R. D. Banerji is 
extremely careless in attributing to M. Chakravarty the reading as 
Ke@dala whereas the latter read as Kodeló. The present Dhenkänäl plate 
makes the reading absolutely certain, as Kodalo-ka (ka in svarthe) by 
making it rhyme with the two words ending in —lo, in lines 1 and 3. 


5 E Y 
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(Ll. 4-7.) the illustrious Ranastambhadeva, possessing the 
virtue of devotion to gods, the twice-born and the precep- 
tor, endowed with prosperity, by whose valour is lowered 
the hands of the assemblage of kings, the wishing-tree that 
is ever near and its bounty moving around, the prop of 
truth, whose limbs are kindled by the fuel of enemy- 
forces, the devout worshipper of Mahe$vara, having 
meditated on the feet of his mother and father, having 
acquired the five great sounds, the overlord of all the 
mahasamantas, being in good health, 

(Ll. 7-19.) in the Kalamyonga village, comprised in the 
district of /heva,—honours, duly instructs, greets and 
orders the present and future rajanakas, rajaputras, 
mahäsämanlas, samantas and leading citizens—be it known 
to you (that) this village Tyalyaketu, near Travarnitata, 
stretching within its boundaries, is the plot of land at the 
foot of the village adjacent to Sagdhiyo; surveying from 
the top, making a settlement of the boundary in the form 
of a belt, around Jada in the western direction, having 
also determined the other boundary spots as settled 
hitherto in the other directions; has, by means of the 
aforesaid copper-plate charter, immune from all limita- 
tions, by a good writer of legal documents, by the 
ordinance of the duration of the moon and the sun (been 
given), in order to increase the merit of my mother and 
father and myself, to bhatta Sudarsanadeva, whose heart is 
set upon perpetual homa (sacrifice), Vedic study, medita- 
tion, asceticism and regularity: whose mind was intent 
upon the performance of tasks ordained in the Vedas; 
whose heart is concentrated on looking after gods, the 
twice-born, superiors, guests and relatives; who looked 
after women, being born in the gctra of the venerable 
Gotama; who studied the Väjaseniya, Kanva and Bhrgu 
(Sakhas). His (the king's) family goddess is the adorable 
Stambhesvari, whom having seen with his own eyes in a 
bodily form, he has installed. 

(L1. 20-23.) This gift by us, our descendant or whoever else 
maintains, to him shall accrue increase of gotra and wholly 
straight (path); whoever acts otherwise, to him total 
deprivation of everything, and loss of kingdom. So this is 
to be maintained by you because of respect to dharmma, 
and also my request. 

(Ll. 23-31.) Land has been given by many kings, Sagara and 
others; to whomsoever belongs the land at that time, to 
him at the time the fruit (of such grant). (Continue the 
rest of the customary verses'—ending with—: The good 

eS SE rr EE 

S #-bhiita-samplavah (read- samplavam), ‘till the annihilation of all 
E'. In the Ramganj Copperplate of I$varaghosa (N. G. Majumdar, 
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' deeds of others should not be effaced by people considering 
that fortune as well as human life is as unsteady as à drop 
- of water on a lotus petal, and also realizing all that has 
been cited above”. 
(Ll: 31-33.) Samvat 83 Karttika Vada.! This eulogy has 
been written by Ripubhañja Kalydnadeva. It has been 
engraved by Mahokaya, son of Bàni. Here it ends. 


Dhenkanal Plate of Jayastambhadeva. 
TEXT. 
(Plate B, First side.) 


lom svasti (|) Jayanti bhujaga-bhoga-paramänavah (||) 
sarvajtiàh sarvakrid-vyäpi-Hara-pädäbja-rena- 
vah(l) Svasti(]) Tr®bhuvana-vidite-Siklivamése-vamsabhi- 
sano raja äsit || Kaiichanastambhah 
nija-bhuja-vajra-vivijita-durddhara-vairi?- varana-girindraj 
=játas=tato mä!hano nrpatih 
sri-Vikramäditya apara-nämadheyah Srimäm?-Kanada- 
stambhah tasmäd=asädhärana- 
| sähasCädyatah pratapa-bhasmikrta-vaira-vigrahas-”tivagra- 
hastavagdhu-samma?nita sädhu- 
6 %mmatih prthivyam prathito vyajäyataa (||) Durvvär-ä ri- 
karindra-kumbha-dalana-vyäuola- 
7 muktä-pala-phal-äpäta-samudgatah graham=iva vyäptam 
nabho=nekasah yen=äneka-yu- 
8 gen=al°-dhikrta-vrtam-prodhrtya-sammänita-samyakk!!-su- 
pürito??-ditya!? yasya balah sama 
9 dama (||) yasya Sesabdhi-Subhrä!! mas--adyardhvasa”” vibhà- 
nal^$a-man-dale ja[ya]dvipa!"-chandr-àvadat-oj vala[h! 
10 àdadhyà ch-à para-nirmmala-gunair-vächälatäh $àdha-vo- 
mrbyu-nivahanaà(||)karoti su 
ll taram-indro-pi yasmai syät (|) Sakala-bhipala-mauli-mala- 
lalita-charana-yugalo 
12 nirmmala-karaväla-kirana-jäla-kälaka-bhäsurako  Challa- 
käye-väsi $ri-Stambhesvari-labdha-vara- 
13 prabhävo mahänubhävah parama-mähesvaro Sri-Alana- 
stambho=bhüt (||) i 


bo 


mw 


Inscriptions of Bengal, p. 155, and plate line 40) occurs the word ahüti- 


samplava. 
1 dark fortnight of Karttika, Samvat 83. 
2 Read Tri”. 3 Read -vairi”. 4 Read mohano°. 
5 Read Sriman. 9 Read sahas-odyatah. 
7 Read trivarga-hasta-bandhu-. 8 Read -Sammanitah. 
Y Read sadhumatih. 10 Read “gema”. 11 Read samyak-. 
12 Read “ta”, 13 Read “ah”. 
M Read 4es-übdhi-éubhra. 15 Read mas=ady=ardhvaésah. 
. 16 Read vihayasa-. 17 Read jaya-dvipa-. 
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l4 süta[h] sri-Jayastambha-raja  samadhigata-pañcha-mahá- 
p śabdo parama-bhattarakah kus!ali manda- 

15 le —smin — varttamaàna-bhavisya-mahà-samanta-mahà-ràja- 
, „ rajaputran räjni-kumär-ä maty—opa- 

16 rika- visayapati-tad -iyuktaka -dandapásika -sthán —à-dhuri- 
. kan=anyán-api räja-prasädi 

17 nah catta-bhatta-vallabha-jatiyan || Bala-bhi2ta-simanta- 

sama-va5jita-pado 


(Plate B, Second side.) 


18 pustaka-pala-kantakala-sadhyatdhikaranam yatharham- 
manayati bodhayati sa- 

19 mäjnäpayati viditam —astu bhavata[m] || Tagakula-khande 
kagta-vimülya Kamesirsa- 

20 gramah || *sasanikrtah svatantrah väryah || no®ra-kutta- 
Saundik —àdi-sa-prakrtikah || 

21 yodha-chatta-ghattan = adi-tatra-sthan =4di-guny[Im Jaka- 
-sarvva-pidá-varjjito bhall-à-$va-ni?-praveso 

22 eso bhümichchhidr=äpi (di)-van=nyayena chandr-ärka- 
ksita-sama-kälam || mätä-pitror-ä 

23 tmanas=cha puny-äbhivrddhaye Hastipada-vinirggata- 

. Yasätay=äväsa°-Gangä-pari 

24 Sunga-pravara-Mandrabhüti-Sarmanah chitra-di-ksitasya 
naptre Chasangalurda 

25 chitra-diksitasya puträya Dhirivvarabgati-Sar-mana (ne) 
chitra-diksitaya gràmo- yam Sä- 

26 sanikr tah chatu’-simmä-paryantah-ächandrärka-ksitih 
Saurava l || bhavadbhih para- 

27 pälaniyah | Uktam=cha dharmma-sastre bahubhir-vasudha 
dattä räjabhih Sagara[di]bhih | Yasya 

28 yasya yada bhümis=tasya tasya tada phalam || Mà bhüd= 
aphala-sankävah para-datt=eti pä- 

29 rthivähliSva-dattät phalam-anantya” para-datta-nupalanam|| 
Sva-dattäm-para-dattom=vä yo hareta 

30 vasundharám sa vil!sthäyäm krmir=bhütvä pitrbhih saha 
pachyate || Bahunà tu kim=uktena satye!?- 

31 vadi!3-dam-uchyate. 


TRANSLATION. 


(Line 1.) Om. Hail. Victorious are the dusts of the foot- 
lotuses of Hara, all-knowing, all-performing and pervasive 
— where the atoms are of the size of the world. 


(€íi A A aa aaa aan 


1 Read kusa”. 2 Read bhita-. 3 Read rajita-. 

* Read —a*. 5 Read sa”. 6 Read na^. — 

T Read nispra”-. 8 Read -avasa. 9 Read °tus=st=mé. 
10 Read “yam”. 1 Read vistha". 12 Read “ya”. 


13 Read vadin=edam-. 
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(L1 


(L1. 


. 2-13.) Hail. There was a king Küänchanastambha,' an 
ornament of the Süklivaméa? family, known in the three 
worlds. From him who with the thunderbolt of his own 
arm completely conquered the unrestrainable enemy-ele- 
phants (looking like) the kings of mountains, then was 
born the charming king, the illustrious Kanadastambha, 
bearing the other name $ri-Vikramäditya. From him was 
born he, -elevated by uncommon courage, who by prowess 
turned to ashes hostile bodies, honoured by the friendly 
hand of the three castes, of pious mind, and famed on 
earth ; soaring up to. throw down the pieces of ‘mukta’- 
(pearl-) fruits shaken by the crashing of the frontal lobes 
of the elephant-kings belonging to his irresistible foes; 
by whom was covered in many directions the horizon, like 
this planet; whose forces, performing pacification and 
chastisement, strongly upholding conduct sanctioned by 
many a cycle, by which was honoured and thoroughly 
covered the solar system; whose (forces) were shining 
white with the moon of his victory-lamp in the firmament 
of the sky in the (bright) half of the month, white as the 
last ocean; and grown eloquent by other pure virtues, 
good, they were the vehicles of death: so he does for ever, 
even Indra should be for him: thus was born the 
illustrious Alänastambha, with his two feet graced by the 
wreaths on the heads of all the kings, resplendent with the 
fatal multitude of rays from his spotless sword, residing at 
Challakaya, with power due to blessing obtained from the 
illustrious Stambhesvari, the high-spirited, the devout 
worshipper of Mahesvara. 

14-19.) (His) son, the illustrious king Jayastambha, 
having acquired the five great sounds, the highly worship- 
ful person, being in good health—duly honours, instructs 
and orders the present and future mahäsämantas, maha- 
rajas, rajaputras, rajit-kumaras, amälyas, wparikas, visaya- 
patis, their employees, dandapäsikas, sthanddhurikas, those 
others also dependant on the king's favour, those belong- 
ing to the class of Chatta,? Bhatta, and Ballabha; he with 
his feet adorned by the peace-offering of vassals afraid 
„A his power, —to the pustaka-pálas, the Kanta-kalas and 
* sadhyadhikarana--in this province— 


1 E.I., vol. XII, p. 158, n. 15. 
2 In the grants of Kulastambha edited by Man Mohan Chakravarty 


in J.A.S.B., 1895, No. 2, p. 125, and by R. D. Banerji in E.I., vol. XII, 


p. 1 


vol. 


57, is read Sulkt-". 
3 chatta, “irregular soldiers’, H.I., vol. XI, p. 19: ‘flatterer’, E.I., 
XI, p. 176: *rogue', E.I., vol. IX, pp. 296, 299: “the head of a 


pargona’, Vogel, Chamba, pp. 130-32. 
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(Ll. 19-22.) Be it known to you: in the district! of Tagakula, 
is the labour-free village of Kamesirsa: it is granted, 
and is to be protected as free; containing labourers, 
grinders, distilers, etc.; immune from all exactions by 
military officers, roaming of regular and irregular soldiers 
and others pertaining thereto?; not to be entered by 
archers and horsemen; this by the principle of bhúmich- 
chhidra? and so on; enduring as long as the moon, the sun 
and the earth ; 

(L1. 23-26) in order to increase the merit of my mother, 
father and myself; this village bounded by its four 
boundaries, lasting as long as the moon, the sun and the 
earth, has been granted by a charter, to Dhirivvarangati- 
Sarma the  well-initiated, son of the well-initiated 
Chasañgaturda, grandson of the well-initiated Mandrabhiiti- 
Sarma, of the Sungapravara, residing in Yasdtaya, demarca- 
ted from Hasti-pada: day of Saturn. 

(L1. 26-31.) Others’ gift should be maintained by you. And 
it has been said in the Dharmasästra, (Follow four and a 
half of the customary verses.) Needless, indeed, to say 
much; itis said by the truthful. 


1 khande, * a section of a province': Fleet, Corps. Ins. Ind., vol. III, 


p. 32, n. 7. 

2 gulmaka, * an overseer or superintendent of forests' , Kielhorn, E.I., 
vol. IV, p. 253, n. 9: Fleet, Corp. Ins. Ind., vol, III, p. 52, n. 4: “a 
military or police officer, Vogel, Chamba, p. 127: *& custom receiver on 
highways', Mahavyutpatti, p. 33. 

3 bhümichchhidra-nyaya, “land (bhiimi) unfit for cultivation (chhidra) 
Vaijayanti, and Kautilya's Arthaśāstra (Ind. Ant., 1922, p. 77): cf. 
bhümichchhidran-cha akinchitkara-grahyam, “uncultivable land is not 
taxable', E.I., vol. XIX, p. 121, n. 3 (Kamauli plate of Vaidyadeva): 
other interpretations, Ind. Ant, vol. I, p. 46, n., vol. IV, p. 106, m.; 
Fleet, Corp. Ins. Ind., vol. III, p. 138, n. 2; E.I., vol. XI, p. 177. 
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PLATE 17. 
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JPASB, XXVIL, 1931. 
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en is a y Que" ate A (Second side). 
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